THE LITTLEST ORGANIST 
At eight years old, Elizabeth Ann Fawcett plays in Trinity Church, Ann Arbor 
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Twenty Dollars in a Trailer 


One SunNpbAy there was a plain white en- 
velope on the offering plate. The financial 
secretary said there was no name on it. For 
some weeks we did not know where the 
$22.50 had come from. 

One afternoon while calling on prospects 
for my new class, I came to a trailer camp 
five miles from the church. I was admitted 
to the trailer by the Catholic mother of two 
children, who with her Methodist husband 
had been attending our church for several 
weeks. 

The children were covered with chicken 
pox, and I was somewhat prepared to be 
turned down on the new class invitation. 
But she assured me that she and her husband 
would be in the class. A sitter had been 
hired for the children. 

As I started to leave, the mother delayed 
me for a moment as she climbed up to reach 
a cookie jar. From this she took $20 which 
she handed me for the church. I asked, “Did 
you put a white envelope on the plate a 
couple of weeks ago?” 

“Yes, when we started to attend your 
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church, we heard a couple of tithing ser- 
mons. We vowed that if the Saviour could— 
do as He did for us, the least we would do’ 
is start with 10 per cent of ours for Him._ 
We have health, two fine children. We both— 
work, one leaving when the other comes 
home. We have a roof over our heads, even” 
though it’s only a small trailer roof.” A 
glory filled my heart as I left, mumbling, 
prayers of gratitude for the grace of Christ 
upon that family in the trailer. 

I am convinced our people want to be 
challenged—not with budget standards, but 
with God’s standards. When they think of 
God’s love for them—even to the death of 
His Son on the Cross for them, they want 
to do something about it. 

They want to say “thank you” in a way 
that will be more than words. They want to 
say “thank you” by sending the Gospel to 
others in their own community and through 
the world. Christian tithing—giving at least 
a tenth for His ministry, our ministry—is a 
good way. 
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COVER PICTURE. Now and then at a service in Trinity Lutheran Church, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, eight-year-old Elizabeth Ann Fawcett mounts the organ bench and leads the con- 
gregation in its singing. Her teacher, Mrs. Theo. E. Heger, is the church organist. A reed 
organ in the Fawcett home gave Elizabeth Ann her early training. Her three-year-old sister, 
Sarah Jane, takes turns on the reed organ now and then. ''But she doesn't know how to play 
very well,’ Elizabeth Ann says. 
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What next for Ordass? 

Officials of the Communist government 
in Hungary had suggested to Lutheran 
leaders that the time had come to ask for 
the release of Lajos Ordass from prison. 
The request to the president of Hungary 
was made in mid-April, soon after a 
church court had deposed Dr. Ordass 
from his position as senior bishop. 


Lagos ORDASS 
Released from prison 


Prison doors swung open for the for- 
mer bishop on May 30. He was 
mitted to go to his home at 12 Pushkin 
street in Budapest, Religious News Sery- 
He was living there this 
Dr. 


per- 


ice reported, 

month with his wife and family. 

Ordass has a son and three daughters. 
Dr. Ordass said his only desire at the 
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moment is to “retire completely and rest.” 
He appeared to be in good health, al- 
though he had lost some weight. During 
recent months he had been imprisoned at 
Vac in northern Hungary. He had for- 
merly been at Csillag prison in Szeged. 
Until released from prison he had re- 
ceived no information about the changes) 
in leadership which have placed the Lu- 
theran church of Hungary in the hands of 
Communist-fronters. 

It is unlikely that Dr. Ordass will be 
allowed to resume any work in the Hun 
garian church. His influence among Lu 
therans of his homeland is so great tha 
he would endanger the Communist-fron 
leadership now in control of the church 
If permitted to leave’ Hungary, he migh? 
go to Sweden where he lived for some 
time before the war. 

Americans would be happy to have hin 
come to the United States. Although h 
did not speak English when he arrives 
here in 1947, he soon learned the lan 
guage sufficiently to use it in conversa 
tion. He would be assured of a chure 
position in America. 

Dr. Ordass has had such a strong sens 
of duty to minister to his own countr 
that he might be unwilling to emigraty 
even if opportunity is given. 


Lutherans take over Jerusalem hospital 

A 400-bed hospital on the Mount ¢ 
Olives was being operated this month b 
the Lutheran World Federation. It is use 
for care of the sick among Arab refugee 
in Palestine. 

The building used as a hospital we 
constructed about 40 years ago as a re 
home for German missionaries in th 
Near East. Kaiser Wilhelm of German 
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1amed it the Kaiserin Auguste Victoria 
1ospice in honor of his wife. 

The British used the building as a 
nilitary hospital during World War II. 
NVhen they left in 1948 they turned over 
he property to the Lutheran World Fed- 
ration. In fierce fighting between Arabs 
nd Jews for this area in 1948 the build- 
ag was occupied by the Arab Legion of 
<ing Abdullah. Later it became a hos- 
ital for Arab refugees under manage- 
aent of the Red Cross. 

The Mount of Olives area was declared 

neutral zone and put under the United 
Nations flag as a result of efforts of Dr. 
Ralph Bunche. The UN flag was raised 
ver the hospice last month as Lutherans 
jook charge. UN funds will support the 
\ospital work. 
| Manager of the hospital is Mr. V. W. 
idwards of the Near East staff of the 
!utheran World Federation. His assistant 
3 Mr. M. P. Moller II of Hagerstown, 
Ad. Chief of staff is Dr. Tewfic Cana’an, 
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who directs medical work of the LWF 
in Palestine. 


Moll speaks at ceremony 

Bells in the church tower were ringing 
at the Kaiserin hospice as Lutheran lead- 
ers and Red Cross representatives gath- 
ered-for formal transfer of the Jerusalem 
hospital property. 

Dr. Edwin Moll, Near East director 
for the Lutheran World Federation, de- 
scribed the work to be done on behalf 
of Arab refugees. “I exhort you all— 
doctors, nurses, employees—to be mo- 
tivated in your service to the refugees by 
a great love and spirit of sacrifice,” he 
said. 

Among other speakers was Anwar Bey 
Khatib, mayor of the Arab section of 
Jerusalem. He expressed gratitude of the 
Arabs for work of the Lutheran World 
Federation. 

The hospice, which includes 87 rooms, 
contains the Chapel of the Ascension 


EIGHTY-SEVEN ROOMS 
Formerly the Kaiserin Auguste Victoria hospice 
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Dr. Edwin Moll spoke at Jerusalem hospital opening 


which is said to be the most beautiful 
Protestant church in the Near East. Its 
walls are of marble, encrusted with 
mosaics. First Lutheran service since 
1939 was conducted in the chapel on 
Ascension Day, May 18. The service 
was in Arabic, sermon in English, prayers 
in German. 

The fine two-manual organ needs 
tuning, reported Mr. Moller (son of the 
famous organ-building Moller family). 
Among those visiting the hospital in mid- 
May were Dr. and Mrs. Charles Puls of 
Madison, Wis. Dr. Puls is Wisconsin cor- 
respondent for THE LUTHERAN, 


American bishops censured 

Two bishops of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church were under heavy attack 
from high churchmen this month. The 
church governing body, the House of 
Bishops, would be asked at its meeting 
next January to subject them to “severe 
censure and discipline.” 

Charges were brought against Bishops 
Angus Dun of Washington, D. C., and 
Charles F. Hall of New Hampshire by 
the American Church Union, high church 
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group among the Episcopalians. 

Bishop Dun invited Protestant mir 
isters of various denominations to assi® 
in administering communion in the Wash 
ington cathedral last Ash Wednesda» 
Bishop Hall took part along with clerg» 
men of non-Episcopal churches in th 
ordination of the Rev. Mare Nocerit: 
on April 24. 

Bishop Hall’s deed was “the most fla | 
rant known breach of the church’s de» 


Episcopal Church throughout its history 
said the Union. It was “presumptuon| 
mischievous, and irregular.” 

Bishop Dun was accused of permitti 
“denominational ministers (Congres) 
tionalists, Lutherans) to officiate” 
celebration of Holy Communion in 1 
cathedral. About 50 clergymen of 
variety of denominations participated 
the service. 


Will study war 

What Christians ought to say about 
bombs will be the subject for study by 
“Commission of Christian Scholars,” 
pointed this month by the Federal Co 
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2il of Churches. Eighteen men and one 
woman, mostly professors, will investigate 
‘the moral implications of area bombing 
and the military use of nuclear bombs.” 

A Lutheran on the commission is Dr. 
Conrad Bergendofl, president of Augus- 
tana College. 

“We are asked,” explains Bishop Angus 
Dun (chairman of the commission) ‘“‘to 
enter together into a dark cavern of per- 
plexities in the hope of finding some light 
which can guide us and our fellows. To 
refuse the assignment would be to turn 
our back on the responsibility which God 
lays upon us. 

“We are supposed to be a group with 
more than average capacity for thinking 
clearly about moral issues. We are sup- 
posed to be men and women who can 
bring ‘the mind of Christ’ to bear on the 
truly dreadful issues which confront us. 
Whether we can rise to that level remains 
For be!seeny..< ss 


Women want to be delegates 

“Give us the right to be members of 
the parish vestry and delegates to diocesan 
conventions,” asked women of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Diocese of Ohio last 
month. They voted three to one to re- 
quest a place in management of church 
affairs. 

Members of the Diocesan Womian’s 
Auxiliary, meeting in Cleveland, said that 
they would get “valuable training for their 
share in creating a Christian society” by 
being permitted to hold official positions. 

By a vote of 89 to 93, the Protestant 
Episcopal Diocese of Virginia last month 
turned down a proposal to permit women 
‘Oo serve on church vestries. “Service in 
the vestry is one of the few bulwarks left 
‘oO us men,” said a delegate. 

The Toronto Synod of the Church of 
England in Canada last month “approved 
in principle” making women eligible for 
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election as delegates to synod sessions. 
The synod specified that the number of 
women elected by each parish shall not 
exceed the number of men. 

Precedent was broken last month in 
the 202-year-old Lutheran Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania. Two women were 
elected delegates to the 1950 convention 
of the United Lutheran Church. Those 
chosen are Sister Anna Ebert, directing 
sister of the Philadelphia Motherhouse, 
and Mrs. Roy Winters, president of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Min- 
istertum. Until 1946 no woman had ever 
been elected a ULC delegate by any 
synod. 


Argentine scandal 

There were too many women in the 
lives of some South American Roman 
Catholic priests. Forbidden by _ their 
church to marry, it was not unusual for 
some of them to live in common-law re- 
lations with women and to raise families. 

A “most well liked and distinguished 
clergyman of the Roman Catholic Church 
in Buenos Aires,” reported THe Lu- 
THERAN Correspondent in Argentina, “has 
his family and everybody knows it.” 

Last month everybody knew about an- 
other Argentine priest, the Rev. Domingo 
Massolo. He was chief of chaplains in 
the Argentine army. His mistress and the 
mother of his three children was Matilde 
Romero. Last month her body was found 
in the River Plate. Father Massolo con- 
fessed that he had murdered her. 


Niemoeller travels quietly 

Never had South America taken such 
interest in a Protestant clergyman as it 
showed last month in Dr. Martin Nie- 
moeller. He made only a few public ad- 
dresses, and almost invariably refused to 
be interviewed by newspaper reporters. 
The papers prominently displayed what 
information they could get from him. 


In Sao Paulo, Brazil, Dr. Niemoeller 
attended the first assembly of the Lu- 
theran Church of Brazil, held May 14-16. 
Most Lutherans of Brazil belong to synods 
which had until the war been governed 
by the foreign office of the Evangelical 
Church of Germany. Dr. Niemoeller is 
now in charge of this office. 

Preaching in Sao Paulo, Dr. Niemoeller 
described what happens when men cease 
to consider themselves as the children of 
God and come to think of themselves as 
their own masters. In Buenos Aires he 
spoke about men becoming slaves of their 
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own products. “Human material,” “man 
power,” are modern phrases which illus- 
trate this slavery, he said. When men re- 
fuse to be classified as “human material” 
they are thrown on the scrap heap—such 
as DP camps, concentration camps, pris- 
ons. Christians who are called to be the 
sons of God, can’t allow themselves to 
be kicked around like mortar used to fill 
up gaps in a wall. 

Dr. Niemoeller spoke in several of the 
large German colonies in Chile. Follow- 
ing the South American trip he is ex- 
pected in the United States. 
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French parochial schools want help 

Most explosive political problem in 
France this month was whether the goy- 
ernment should give aid to Roman Cath- 
olic parochial schools. Parents find them- 
selves unable to pay tuition at the church 
schools and also pay taxes for support of 
public schools. ; 

Bishop Antoine Cazaux of Lucon ad- 
vised parents last month not to pay their 
taxes until the government grants aid to” 
parochial schools. Socialist parties in 
France strongly oppose state aid for 
church schools. They threaten to with- 
draw support in parliament for the Pop- 
ular Republican Party (largely Roman 
Catholic) if a state aid bill is pushed. 


Catholic schools gain 35 per cent 

Enrollment in Roman Catholic schools 
and colleges in the United States will be 
3.5 million by September, a New York 
Times survey indicates. This will be 35 
per cent higher than it was 10 years ago, 
and double the enrollment in 1920. 

A building program costing $250 mil-' 
lion is expected within the next five years 
to enlarge the overcrowded schools. 

Greatest gain among Roman Catholics 
is in high schools and colleges. In 1920) 
the high schools had 130,000 pupils, and 
in 1948 had 485,000. College registra- 
tions went up from 35,000 to 300,000. 

Nearly 10 per cent of all children from | 
five to 17 in the U.S. are enrolled im) 
Roman Catholic parochial schools. 


Surprised 

Newark (N. J.) Conference of the 
Methodist Church got a shock in late May 
when financial reports of church trus! 
funds showed that some of the money’ 
is invested in stocks of tobacco com- 
panies. “It would seem to be very easy 
for the investment committee to find oth- 
er means to invest the money,” saic! 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam. 
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World News Notes 
} Election problem 
} BRAZIL’s TROUBLED political situation 
is moving toward a bitter show-down in 
the election scheduled this fall. For a 
year President Dutra’s Social Democratic 
|Party has been negotiating with the 
}strong minority National Democratic 
Union to settle upon a presidential can- 
didate acceptable to both sides. That 
| broke down, April 19, and now the Union 
}has announced General Gomes as its 
| candidate. 

President Dutra shows no signs of ac- 
cepting the decision quietly. It is already 
rumored that he will seek an understand- 
ing with that stormy petrel of Brazilian 
| politics—Ex-president Vargas who re- 
|signed in 1945. Since that time Vargas 
| has persistently schemed to gain his own 
} ends, even by trying to enlist the Brazilian 
‘Communists in his schemes. 

Though the Communists are at present 
} outlawed in Brazil, they have managed to 
} sustain an efficient organization that has 
more than nuisance value, and they may 
| be counted on to exercise it in the coming 
election. Gomes was defeated for the 
| presidential office in 1945. His chances 
}are better in the October election. 


Rain insurance 

INSURANCE TO protect American tour- 
ists from disappointment and needless 
expense has taken a novel form in Brit- 
ain. To assure visitors that their vacation 
time and money will not be wasted by bad 
British weather, various insurance com- 
panies are offering policies that will re- 
imburse them for any undue climatic 
afflictions. 

The policies are based on a careful 
study of average rainfall in every section 
of the British Isles that tourists may want 
to visit. The study has covered weather 
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records for the past 35 years. For in- 
stance, George Hall, “Pluvius Manager” 
for the Eagle Star Insurance Company, 
Ltd., offers a weekly insurance for $8 that 
will pay $64 if the holder is “rained out” 
during the life of: the policy. 

Anything over 1.5 inches of rain in 
any week covered by the policy calls for 
the payment. There are other insurance 
policies issued covering extended trips or 
one-day outings, garden parties, cricket 
matches, etc. 


Weeding out anti-Kremlin Communists 

CURRENT “PURGE” of the Polish Com- 
munist Party is significant for two rea- 
sons. 1) It is directed at prominent mem- 
bers and leaders of the Party, and reaches 
very far. 2) Its real purpose is to weed 
out “deviationists.” This indicates how 
widespread in the satellite countries be- 
hind the Iron Curtain is the persistent 
demand for a measure of home rule. 

Russia, through the faithful Party mem- 
bers in each state, insists upon 1) the 
absolute submission of each individual to 
the will of the central authority in the 
Kremlin; 2) the completion of com- 
munization in each subject country ac- 
cording to the Russian standard; 3) the 
stepping up of attacks for political pur- 
poses upon the Western world. 

A similar purge is being carried on by 
the Belgian Communist Party. Its pur- 
pose is to remove all “deviationists” and 
“Titoists,” so that, being discredited, they 
could not run for election or re-election 
in the general election set for June 4. The 
fact that Russia has repeatedly had to or- 
der a purge in these and other countries 
dominated by her ideology shows how 
uncertain her hold is, and how likely that 
her rule in these lands will break. This 
stubborn absolutist demand likewise ex- 
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‘plains why one country after another is 
contemplating and carrying out the ban of 
Communism within its borders. 


Ireland for the weekend 

BRITISH RAILWAYS are capitalizing on 
food shortages in England to lure British- 
ers to indulge in an Irish weekend. They 
offer a special Friday-to-Sunday shopping 
excursion across the Irish Sea with an all- 
Saturday chance to eat unlimited beef- 
steaks in Dublin, purchase nylons and 
other luxuries or unavailable at home. 

They can bring back all they can carry 
or afford. The round trip can be made 
for $9.87. In a way the nationalized rail- 
ways are helping the public to evade the 
nation’s food regulations, and spend 
amounts of money out of bounds that 
would not be allowed for a regular tour- 
ist’s trip to the continent, thus evading 
the government’s money laws. 


School mix-up 

EDUCATION IN Western Germany is in 
need of co-ordination and clarification of 
standards. Curious restrictions make it 
virtually impossible for a man to move 
his family from one Allied zone to an- 
other. Because the educational ap- 
proaches differ so widely, the children 
must stay in the place where they com- 
menced their schooling! 

This is due to the fact that each Allied 
nation—American, British, French—has 
adopted its own re-educational scheme 
by which to reproduce its own system 
of schooling. 

This affects particularly the choice of 
the foreign language allowed to be taught 
in the respective zones—English in Brit- 
ish and American schools, French in the 


French schools, and Russian in the Soviet 


schools. Another weakness and hindrance 
to efficiency is the inequality in the num- 
ber of terms required in the elementary 
schools. In Hamburg, Bremen and 
10 


Suey y ye ae 
Schleswig-Holstein, all under Socialist 
leadership, the limit is set at six years; in 
eight other Lander districts at four years. 
A similar divergence occurs in the gram- 
mar schools—in six Lander districts the 
terms cover nine years. In two the limit 
is set at eight years; in three at seven 
years. The Allied schools measure up 
badly beside the uniformity, harsh though 
it is, of the program of the Eastern zone. 


Cheese for vegetarians 2 

VEGETARIANS IN BRITAIN have an ad- _ 
vantage over their meat-eating neighbors. — 
They register with the Ministry of Food : 
as abstainers from fish, flesh and fowl, 
and thereby get 12 ounces of cheese 
weekly instead of the two ounces allowed 
to their meat-eating neighbors. Also they” 
receive two extra ounces of fats. 

“Vegetarians” have increased  sus- 
piciously in numbers from a prewar list 
of 42,000 to a present showing of 
120,000. The Food Ministry fears that 
many are vegetarians only on the Min- 
istry lists; that probably many of them 
visit restaurants for their roast beef.» 


Power-bike 

MInIMotTor, LtTp., expects to make a 
try for a special section of the American) 
market by midsummer. This British en- 
gineering firm produces a tiny “outboard 
motor” that can be fastened on the rear | 
wheel of any bicycle. It will run 200) 
miles on an American gallon of gas (240) 
on the British gallon). It is a prime fa- 
vorite with the average bicyclist in Eng: 
land who is short on the possession of ar 
auto, gasoline, or of money with whick 
to indulge such high tastes. 

Minimotor has been producing and sell- 
ing 600 units each month. Its managin; 
director, Basil Monk, planned to raise 
production to 1,000 by June 1, and sel 
the rest in the U.S. The motors will cos 
$90 here. —JULIUS F, SEEBACH 
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ashington 


of a three-column editorial entitled “The 
Road Back to America.” Discussing the 
hysteria which has plagued Washington 
in recent months, it called for an end to 
“witch-hunting” and to the rising tide of 
distrust and bitterness. 

As a constructive alternative, it pro- 
dosed the appointment of a Commission 
on National Security, made up of out- 
standing citizens not in political life, to 
survey the major aspects of our security 
situation and to give the American peo- 
ple the fullest possible information. 


ear complex 

THE EDITORIAL traced the cause of the 
fear-charged atmosphere to the very real 
danger of the spread of communism. It 
pointed out that the United States for the 
first time in its history is vulnerable to a 
direct attack on its own territory by a 
major power, through the development 
of jet planes and atom bombs. It quoted 
the Hiss and Fuchs cases as evidence that 
there is probably a fifth column of unde- 
termined size in the United States. 

The reaction of terror, however, lead- 
‘ing to hysterical intolerance and irrespon- 
sible defamation of character, The Post 
held to be unjustified. The orgy of name- 
calling, with its resultant spread of sus- 
picion, plays into the hands of the very 
elements the U.S. is trying to combat. To 
alter the traditional standards of imper- 
sonal justice based on factual evidence 
would weaken the confidence of the other 
nations in our internal stability. 

_ The best way to deal with fear is to 
face the facts on which it is based. The 
emotional maturity of the American peo- 
ple warrants an end to half-truths and 
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THE WASHINGTON Post attracted na- 
tional attention by the publication in May | 


SECURITY COMMISSION PROPOSED 


vague rumors, through the unbiased re- 
porting of conditions as they actually are. 

This could be achieved, the editorial 
held, by a commission of citizens of suf- 
ficient stature to be entrusted with access 
to the most confidential sources of infor- 
mation, with a definite mandate to report 
to the people all the facts that can safely 
be made public. 


Commission on Security 

SUCH A COMMISSION could be ap- 
pointed by the President, after genuine 
bi-partisan agreement on its membership. 
It should study the various phases affect- 
ing national security: the internal menace 
of the fifth column, civilian defense, de- 
velopment of new weapons, the size and 
use of military expenditures, economic 
restoration of our friends and allies. 

It would tackle the tough problem of 
meeting the Communist conspiracy ef- 
fectively without sacrificing the liberties 
which are our stronghold against com- 
munism. It would “catalyze the decencies 
of America” and restore the confidence 
of the people in democratic processes of 
investigation. 

Reactions to The Post’s proposal were 
many and varied. Some newspapers re- 
printed it in full. Leaders in government 
and private life, in business, labor, edu- 
cation, and religion praised its clarifica- 
tion of the problem and its constructive 
suggestions. 

President Truman frowned on the 
plan, saying that the present government 
channels could handle the situation ade- 
quately. But many Congressmen, with 
an eye on the fall elections, welcomed 
the suggestion of a non-governmental 
inquiry into the menace of communism. 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 
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ULC Synods Plan New Work 
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Convention delegates review 1949 accomplishments. 


All synods resolve to reach 100 per cent CHEY goal 


Each UNITED LUTHERAN synod which met during May had some of its own 
problems that differed sharply from those of other synods. 
In Central Pennsylvania there was debate on a supplementary pension plan 


for retired The 
Ministerium tackled the problem of de- 


pastors. Pennsylvania 
centralizing among its conferences its ex- 
tensive social mission work. In Maryland 
there was difficulty about a plan for 
bonding treasurers of congregations. 
One big objective—raising $6 million 
during “Christian Higher Education 
Year”—received much attention in every 
convention. There was also great inter- 


est in a successful 1950 appeal for Lu- 
theran World Action. 

Convention delegates were alert, busi- 
ness-like and eager to do the best they 
could in Christian service. Reports of the 
three May conventions follow: 


MARYLAND SYNOD OFFICERS AND MEN ORDAINED IN 1950 


MARYLAND SYNOD 


Gettysburg Seminary. May 22-24 
Reported by WILSON P. ARD 


“IF THE CHURCH is to make its impres- 
sion upon our present age it must have a 
constructive program—an offensive pro- 
gram,” said President J. Frank Fife in 
the opening sermon at the Maryland 
Synod convention. In presenting “The 
Strategy of the Church,” President Fife 
mapped First, the 
church must provide a re-inforcing fel- 


seven operations. 


The Luthera 
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reality of God. 3) Devise new ways of 
propagating religion. 4) Conserve great 
teachings of the past. 3) Threaten the 
community with an epidemic of God- 
loving. 6) Develop a loyalty that sur- 
passes all loyalties. 7) Proclaim the Word 
and rightly administer the Sacraments. 

Dr. Harold S. Miller, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
ULC representative, said, “It is godd 
news when | tell you that 94,200 men 
and women are engaged in making Ghris- 
tians through teaching—leading an army 
of more than 800,000 young people.” Dr. 
Miller, continuing his theme of “Good 
News,” informed synod that 80,000 
homes now receive THE LUTHERAN. 


SHOULD THE SYNOD adopt a blanket 
bonding plan for congregational treas- 
urers? In answer to a questionnaire sent 
out by a special committee studying the 
plan, it was learned that 24 of the 141 
congregations of synod require the bond- 
ing of the treasurer while 71 congrega- 
tions do not. However, 51 pastors fa- 
yored a synodical blanket bond covering 
each congregational treasurer, while 19 
pastors replied negatively. Dr. Harold S. 
Miller, ULC visitor, asked, “Why should 
the church be less business-like than busi- 
ness itself?” 

Some thought such a plan too dicta- 
torial in that it covers all treasurers 
whether the congregation so desires or 
not. The special committee will report to 
synod next year on the possibilities of 
blanket bonding for such congregations 
as may desire it. 


“WE HAVE NO strategy for meeting our 
responsibilities to the Negro population,” 
said Dr. Frederick E. Reissig, executive 
secretary of the Washington Federation 
of Churches, in speaking to Chairman 
Robert E. Lee’s report on “Social Mis- 
sions.” Pastor Lee proposed the motion 
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Carl C. Rasmussen 


that “the Committee on Ministerial Stu- 
dents investigate the high-caliber Negro 
college students with a view to interesting 
them in the Lutheran ministry.” 

A motion was carried directing the 
president of synod and the director of 
youth work to visit congregations, stim- 
ulating them in a program of evangelism 
designed to reach the unchurched and to 
acquaint church members with the work 


of the synod. Pastors were urged to be- 


on the alert for marriages between Lu- 
therans and Roman Catholics and be 
ready to offer counsel. 


Dr. HENRY W. A. HANson, president 
of Gettysburg College, reported an en- 
rollment of 1,250 students. “With 107 
undergraduates enrolled, we have the 
largest theological seminary in the ULC,” 
said Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, seminary 
president. “The wave of earnestness 
sweeping over the youth of our land is 
manifesting itself in large enrollment in 
our seminaries,” continued President 
Wentz in stressing the urgent need for a 
new dormitory. 

By synodical action the treasurer will 
be eligible for re-election until the next 
meeting of synod following his 68th 
birthday. 
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Dr. Gould Wickey stated that the 
operating expenses of CHEY to date have 
been less than 6 per cent. In the Mary- 
land Synod operating expense has been 
3.2 per cent. 

Final reports have not been received 
from all congregations, but $210,450 of 
the $275,000 CHEY goal is assured, ac- 
cording to Pastor Edward P. Heinze re- 
porting for Dr. J. C. Seeger, synodical 
director. 


Central Pennsylvania 
First Church, Altoona. May 22-25 


Reported by PAUL O. HAMSHER 


A MASS MEETING of nearly 1,000 Lu- 
therans marked the high level of enthu- 
siasm maintained throughout the conven- 
tion of the Central Pennsylvania Synod. 

“I had hoped this might be a high spot 
of the convention. It certainly is way 
up at the peak!” said Synod President 
Dwight F. Putman as he greeted the 
crowd at the Brotherhood-sponsored ban- 
quet. Guest speaker was Dr. Paul C. 
Empie, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council. Dr. Ross 
Stover was song leader, and Judge T. E. 
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PHOTOGRAPHED AT DINNER 


Lansberry, president judge of Somerset 
County court, was toastmaster. 

Dr. Empie described the plight of the 
scattered Christians from the Baltic coun- 
tries, the displaced Arabs, Chinese Chris- 
tians caught in the onrushing advance of 
communism, and the newest threat of the 
Indonesian frontier. “We are in the mid- 
dle of a great ideological war,” he said. 
“As a Christian, I have no doubt that 
God will prevail. But I am concerned 
whether the church today has the right 
impact on world affairs.” 

With praise for Lutheran World Ac- 
tion, and admitting that the church has 
taken great strides in the past five years 
toward assuming proper responsibility 
for restoration of the world, Dr. Empie 
said the Protestant churches lack people 
who will carry their Christian convictions 
into government and everyday life. 


Two FULL-TIME OFFICERS elected at 
the convention are: secretary, the Rev. | 
George H. Berkheimer, who has been | 
holding that position since the death last 
year of Dr. Joseph D. Krout, and super- 
intendent of synodical home missions, the 
Rev. Martin L. Tozer of Yeadon, suc- 
ceeding Dr. C. P. Swank who was not 
eligible for re-election. 


The Lutheran 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA CONVENTION 


ULCA Secretary F. Eppling Reinartz 
spoke in glowing terms of the successes 
of the church’s boards and agencies, told 
of their problems and outlined their 
needs. He made an eloquent plea for a 
spirit of unity among the evangelical 
Protestant denominations. 

“There is no real prospect for the im- 
mediate, dramatic integral union among 
Lutherans,” Dr. Reinartz said. But he 
pointed with optimism to the projected 
National Council of Churches of Christ 
in the U.S.A. through which can be 
achieved a “correlation of operation.” 


NUMEROUS AMENDMENTS to the con- 
stitution and by-laws of the synod were 
presented for consideration. Those 
adopted provide for ad interim licensure 
and ordination of seminary graduates, for 
‘return to the normal procedure in the 
transfer of congregations between the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod and the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania, for elimination 
of some standing committees, creation of 
some new ones, and combining of others 
to avoid duplication of effort, and for 
making many of the committees appoin- 
tive rather than elective. 

Action was taken establishing new pro- 
cedure in retirement honorarium pay- 
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ments by the synod. In effect the action 
provides a way for the syond to gradually 
get out of the pension business. Begin- 
ning Jan. 1, 1951, the payment shall be 
the differential between $1,200 and the 
total received from the ULCA Board of 
Pensions and Relief, not including emer- 
gency relief, and exclusive of benefits re- 
ceived from additional contributions to 
the member’s account in the contributory 
plan. Synod’s payment cannot exceed 
$400. 


HEAVY SCHEDULE of business was light- 
ened by several interludes. At one session 
Dr. Luke H. ‘Rhoads, host pastor, intro- 
duced the cherub choir of First Church, 
and the 517 delegates heard a brief con- 
cert of sacred music. Another inspiring 
concert was presented by the Altoona 
high school choir of 100 voices. At a 
third session Dr. Ross Stover led the 
delegates in a song fest and devotions. 

Nine men were ordained and two li- 
censed, one re-licensed and one recom- 
mended for licensure or ordination ad 
interim. Two congregations were re- 
ceived into the synod: Zion Church, Buck 
Valley, Fulton County, and Dr. Martin 
Luther Memorial Church, Cairnbrook, 
Somerset County. 
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SINGLE DISHEARTENING note sounded at 
the convention was the report of the syn- 
odical CHEY Committee. With a mini- 
mum goal of $902,000, synod to date has 
gone only a little beyond $350,000. Ex- 
pected receipts by the end of 1951, as re- 
ported by the pastors, amount to 
$614,311. It appears that one- 
third of the synod’s congregations have 
made no positive response to the appeal. 


about 


The depression that settled upon the 
delegates with the presentation of the 
CHEY report was soon turned into what 
some termed an “old-fashioned revival” 
experience. The Rev. G. E. McCarney, 
synodical CHEY director; Dr. Paul 
Dieckman, regional CHEY director; and 
Dr. Rees E. Tulloss, ULCA CHEY di- 
rector, all addressed the convention. Re- 
sult: with one voice synod determined to 
surpass the minimum goal and author- 
ized its officers to communicate with con- 
gregations lagging below their goal to 
urge that they invite representatives of 
the churchsat-large to meet with their 
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CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA OFFICERS 
Mission Superintendent Tozer, President Putman, Secretary Berkheimer 
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pastors, church councils, and other lead- 
ers to plan ways of carrying their CHEY 
appeal to successful completion. 

The synod adopted a total budget of 
$1,187,166, making the per capita ap- 
portionment $8.65 for next year. 

Final item of business for the conven- 
tion was the dismissal of 19 congregations 
and 17 pastors of the New Jersey area 
who had applied for transfer to the Synod 
of New Jersey to be organized this year, 


Ministerium of Penna. 
Atlantic City, N. J. May 22-25 


Reported by CARL E. KOPPENHAVER 


THE SYNOD's LONE HOME MISSION de- 
velopment of the past year, St. Matthew's 
Church, Moorestown, N. J., was received 
at one session and dismissed less than 24 
hours later, The new congregation be- 
comes a part of the proposed New Jersey 
Synod, 
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This inclination for speed and dispatch 
marked treatment of most of the business 
coming before the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania’s four-day session. Without sac- 
rificing thorough debate the 716 dele- 
gates, by the time of adjournment, had 
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1) adopted a far-sighted policy regarding 
inner missions, 2) heard encouraging re- 
ports on CHEY, LWA, and other benev- 
olences, 3) adopted a budget calling for 
synodical expenditures of $260,855, 4) 
ordained 14 young men to the ministry, 
and 5) adopted a principle for higher 
education of women. 

The Moorestown, N. J., congregation 
having such a brief history in the Min- 
isterium was transferred (the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer said “freed”) along with 
38 other New Jersey churches in anticipa- 
tion of formation of the Lutheran Synod 
of New Jersey, June 20-22. In his ser- 
mon, Dr. Emil E. Fischer, synod pres- 
ident, commented that the loss of these 
congregations “may alter the statistical 
standing of the Ministerium, but this 
should cause no concern. There is a 
fellowship which is not broken,” he as- 
serted, ‘a fellowship created by our com- 
mon participation in the Gospel. The 
vitality of faith rather than numbers con- 
stitutes the Christian Church’s first line 
of defense.” 


VIGOROUS DEBATE preceded approval of 
recommendations calling for “decentrali- 
zation” of inner mission work. The dis- 
cussion accompanied presentation of a 
107-page survey which pointed up the 
advantages of administering social mis- 
sions on the conference level rather than 
on the synodical level as heretofore. 

Included in the survey, prepared by Dr. 
Morris S. Greth, head of the department 
of sociology at Muhlenberg College, was 
the work carried on by 15 social service 
institutions concerned with ministry to the 
aged, orphans, handicapped, prisoners, 
and underprivileged. Dr. Greth explained 
during the discussion: “There are two 
possible approaches to a unified program, 
One is self-governing by those who accept 
common principles and standards and 
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work together toward Christian service. 
The other,” he said, “‘is authoritarian con- 
trol by a dictator or bureaucracy.” 


WitTH 197 CONGREGATIONS still to be 
heard from, the Rev. William O. Moyer, 
CHEY director, announced the synod 
had raised $864,344 or 75 per cent of its 
$1,152,000 quota for Christian Higher 
Education Year. Dr. Earl S. Erb, benev- 
olence secretary, said the synod stood 
22nd in the ULCA for apportionment. 
Per capita giving in 1949 was $27.14 on 
the basis of confirmed membership. The 
sum of $306,577 or 83 per cent of the 
World Action quota was paid in 1949. 

Only one item was dropped from the 
1951 budget which ‘initially set forth 
$260,855 in expenditures. The item was 
$1,700 for bonding congregational treas- 
urers. Delegates felt that an overall bond- 
ing policy usurped the rights of indi- 
vidual congregations. 

Principal speakers included Dr. Paul C. 
Empie, executive director of the National 
Lutheran Council; Dr. G. Morris Smith, 
president of Susquehanna University, who 
was the ULCA representative; Dr. Ralph 
W. Loew, pastor of Holy Trinity Church, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dr. Empie said, “The cold war is a 
permanent pattern. We must come to ac- 
cept it as a normal ideological conflict. 
I do not expect to see peace as we knew 
it in my lifetime.” The Lutheran World 
Action speaker declared “masses in the 
East Zone of Germany are demanding 
that the church speak in their defense, 
for no one else will. 

Dr. Loew, invited to the convention 
for an inspirational address, spoke on 
“The church that can win.” Such a 
church, he said, is one which ‘“entrusts 
the Word to its individual members, com- 
municates its belief in every community, 
adventures in the area of human suffer- 
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ing, and believes that God is omnipotent 


“The priesthood of believers as a do») 
trine of the Lutheran Church increases 
stature now that we live in a world whic} 
insists in many areas that a small grov 
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GooDBYE, NEW JERSEY 
Pastors Robert Wuchter and Donald Heft receive parting word from President Fischer 


or favored minority should make deci- 
sions for millions of people. The chal- 
lenge to this idolatry,” Dr. Loew said, “is 
not in retreat to selfish individualism. It 
is rather in the fellowship of believers, 
the quality of love which breeds respon- 
sible character.” 

In the ordination sermon, the Rey. W. 
Paul Reumann asserted, “The certainty of 
men’s sinfulness and helplessness without 
God, the certainty of salvation through 
Christ, and the certainty of the love of 
God must be proclaimed in any individual 

ministry.” : 


TESTIMONY TO THE effectiveness of 100 
per cent subscription to THE LUTHERAN 
was given by the Rev. Raymond L. Fetter, 
the Rev. Frederick H. Hasskarl, the Rev. 
Gunnar Knudsen and the Rev. Orval 
Hartman. The Ministerium’s committee 
for promotion of the official ULCA mag- 
azine, through its chairman, the Rev. 
Robert L. Koehler, Jr., reported a 100 
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per cent increase in subscriptions during 
the year. 

Walter Hagey, Lansdale layman, was 
elected treasurer of the synod. He had 


been serving since Jan. 1, when Dr. H. | 


Torrey Walker resigned. 

One of the lengthiest debates of the 
convention centered about facilities for 
higher education of women. Feeling ran 
high against turning Muhlenberg College 
—the ULCA’s only all-male institution— 
into a co-educational college. The alter- 
native, in reports thus far, is Susquehanna 
University—not located on Ministerium 
territory. 

Dr. Henry H. Bagger pointed out that 
discussion on “where” was unnecessary 
at this time since the recommendations 
before the convention called only for 
adoption of co-education in principle. 
Synod approved the principle and will 
seek a place for the education of women 
when the sum of $250,000 is on hand. 
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LAW AND GRACE 


By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


Famous American 


theologian 


explains the 


meaning of two key words in Christian teaching 


THE FIRST CHAPTER of the Gospel ac- 
cording to St. John tells us that “The law 
was given by Moses but grace and truth 
came by Jesus Christ.” The realm of 
“srace” distinguishes itself from law, as 
freedom is distinguished from coercion. 

God’s grace is the free gift of his for- 
‘giveness beyond his law and justice. The 
“king’s grace” represents a royal favor 
which one has no right to expect. 


‘ 


IN THE CHRISTIAN LIFE “graciousness” 

in our personal relations, acts of kindness 
and self-sacrifice, are never a substitute 
for the justice of the law. They must be 
something above and beyond the law. 
This means that they represent a freedom 
from self which stands beyond not only 
the compulsion of external law but also 
beyond the compulsion of the internal 
law within us, which is the sense of 
obligation. 

When we feel that we “ought” to do 
something we are under the law. We set 
our sense of duty against our inclinations. 
But there are moments of grace in which 

_duty and inclination are one. We forget 
about the law and duty because “we de- 
sire the things that Thou commandest.” 

A great deal of orthodox Christianity 
tends to debase the Christian faith into 
a graceless legalism, identifying the 
Christian life with the observance of many 
duties, some of which are not even re- 
motely related to the law of love. It is 
rather sad that the secular world so fre- 
quently and not unjustly identifies the 
Christian faith with an arid legalism. 

On the other hand liberal Christian- 
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ity is shot through with sentimentality be- 
cause it has wiped out the distinction be- — 
tween law and grace. It does this by mak- - 
ing the law of love into a simple law” 
which it asks everyone to keep. As if that 
were a simple thing. As if it were not 


true that even redeemed men were also 


sinners. In so far as they are sinners, a 
part of whatever virtue they may have 
must come from the law. 

A businessman wrote me recently, de- 
claring that Christians in America did not 
recognize ‘that the only real goodness is 
uncoerced’ goodness. He meant this re- 
mark to have political implications. But 
I asked him whether he ran his business 
in terms of completely uncoerced good- 
ness, whether there were no time-clocks, 
rules, regulations in his business. 


THE FACT Is: that, since all men are 
selfish as well as partly unselfish, we must 
order our common life to a very consider- 
able degree by the order of law and jus- 
tice. We must define the rights of each 
man and prevent one man from infringing 
upon the rights of another. 

But a purely legal harmony .of life be- | 
comes intolerable if it is not relieved by 
elements of grace, by things we do for 
each other “beyond the call of duty.” It 
is sentimental to think that we can get 
rid of this broad basis of law in life. But 
it is insufficient to live by law alone. 

In the New Testament the final form 
of goodness is a grateful response of the 
heart to God's forgiveness. The most 
perfect expression of “grace” in human 
relations is forgiveness of one another. 
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SGermans I Face Tough Problems. 


By STEWART W. HERMAN 


- 


Some of the same difficulties and frustrations which 


put Germany in Hitler's power are now reappearing 


RECENTLY I STOPPED at one of the of- 
ficial U.S. gas stations spotted at regular 
intervals along the proud Autobahn road 
and said, “Fill her up, please!” Two Ger- 
man attendants in coveralls jumped to 
man the pump, check the oil and water, 
clean the windshield. Employees of the 
U.S. Government in Europe usually speak 
a strange mixture of languages and some- 
times experience difficulties with their 
English vocabulary when the conversa- 
tion veers away from familiar patterns, 
such as automobiles, batteries, tires or the 
number of miles to the next town. But 
they are friendly and talkative. 

Soon came time to pay for the gas with 
one to five gallon coupons torn from a 
little book, and I began filling in name, 
license number, and date. 

“What is today?” I inquired. 

“Hey, you!” yelled one attendant to 
the other, “What is today?” — 

- “You ought to know, you old Nazi!” 
came the dry-voiced reply. ; 

“It’s April 20, Adolf’s birthday!” Gen- 
eral laughter. 


So FaR AS I could observe, no one in 
Germany had paid any attention to an 
event which the vast majority of people 
in this postwar world would prefer to 
forget. Only a few years ago it occa- 
sioned great celebrations and headlined 
the news. How could I forget? This was 
the anniversary of that memorable day 
on which I was publicly attacked near 
the American Church in Berlin for hav- 
ing the temerity to remain in motion— 
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walking—when all traffic stopped to ob- 
serve a minute of silence before the 
Fuhrer began a nation-wide broadcast. 

How could the Germans forget? Not 
only because of the devastation for which 
Hitler was largely responsible, but be- 
cause of the years they had spent looking 
at his portrait on every wall, listening to 
“Heil Hitler” a hundred times a day, 
seeing the swastika branded gradually on 
every public structure. 

What happened to all those pictures 
and all those flags? In a couple of days 
at the end of the war virtually every trace 
of Nazi symbolism had disappeared as 
though it had never been. The surface, 
at least, was clean. 

But what does the Bible say about the 
house that was swept clean of the devil 
that occupied it? 


THE CONDITIONS that made Hitler's 
advent possible nearly 20 years ago are 
becoming evident again. Only two of 
them need to be underscored. First, un- 
Never since the end of the 
war have I been so vividly impressed with 
the extent of sheer joblessness as I was 
this spring. 

In driving about 2,000 miles—from 
Basel in Switzerland to Bremen on the 
North Sea—I picked up a couple dozen 
hitchhikers and pried into their personal 
stories. Perhaps it is not a foolproof way 
of finding out everything about a country, 
but it’s a little safer than relying—as some 
correspondents say they do—upon the 
taxi drivers and bartenders. 
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CONFERENCE IN GERMANY 
Dr. Herzer of Canadian Relief, Dr. Stewart Herman, Herr von Pochhammer 


During previous trips to Germany my 
hitchhikers were on the road because (1) 
in 1945 there was no other transporta- 
tion, and because (2) of the need to re- 
unite families. A little later, in 1946, 
there was the scramble into the open 
country for food, and still later there was 
the revaluation of the money which wiped 
out inflation, but also every bank account. 

Last year the hitchhikers seemed to be 
about the same sort of people you would 
find on the U.S. roads, namely, a normal 
mixture of youngsters with knapsacks, 
bums, and a few people simply trying to 
catch a quick lift into a near-by town to 
run an errand. 


THIS TIME IT was different. First, I 
picked up a nicely dressed young man 
with his little dog. All winter he had been 
systematically going out from the little 
town, where he and his bombed-out 
mother had found refuge, to every city 
where there might be work, but he had 
found nothing. Next there was a woman 
about 40 years old and her twin daugh- 
ters, returning from the city where they 
formerly lived, to the village where they 
have had a single room for the last six 
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years. The father is still in Russia, so the 
mother sews piecework day and night at 
sweatshop wages because she can’t find a 
regular job. I hate to think of her .re- 
action and the reaction of thousands of 
other wives and mothers to the Russian 
announcement that all war-prisoners, ex- 
cept a handful of criminals, have been 
repatriated. A whole army is missing— 
dead or alive? 

One of the next persons I picked up 
was a boy of 15 going to the city to try 
his luck as a waiter. The next was an un- 
employed girl of 26 whose father was 
dead, her mother in the Russian Zone, 
and her only relative was a six-year-old 


orphaned niece who was now in the hos- | 
pital with a broken foot. The two of them | 


received a meager weekly allowance from 
the State welfare office, half of which 
went for rent of a tiny room. It was 
dark when I picked her up, but she had 
profited immediately by the accident to 
her niece in order to launch out and look 
for work. In fact, she had begun the 
long trip with only 10 cents in her pocket 
and admitted that she had not eatem 
“much” for the past several days! When 
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‘our ways parted, I gave her a few marks 
for a decent meal and a night’s lodging. 
Wordlessly, she simply gripped my hand. 

To tell more stories would be repe- 
titious. Unemployment is also an Oc- 
cupying Power in Germany. As yet there 
is none of the desperate mass revolt 
which occurred in the late twenties and 
early thirties. Thanks to the revaluation 
of money in the summer of 1948, infla- 
tion has not got out of hand. If nothing 

-else were wrong with Germany, the situa- 
tion would not be alarming, but the story 
does not end here. 


THE SECOND MAJOR PROBLEM which 
is conducive to dictatorship is the divi- 
sion of Germany into two governments. 
The longer it continues, the worse the 
end will be. If nothing constructive is 
done to terminate this unhealthy situa- 
tion, history will exact a terrible price 
from us in—at the latest—two or three 
generations. 

The simplest solution for Germany 
would be the withdrawal of all armies to 
let the nation come together again, but 
unhappily that is no longer possible and 
perhaps not practical. The prestige of 
four other nations is involved. However, 
the apparent deadlock should not deter 
everybody from straining every resource 
toward putting a quick end to both the 
occupation and the division. 

One of Hitler’s greatest assets was the 
existence of the sadly enfeebled Ver- 
sailles Treaty. Perhaps the Potsdam 
Agreement cannot be termed feeble but 
we have come a long way since the days 
of the “Morganthau Plan.” Today it is 
being openly contended that Germany 
should actually be rearmed but nobody 
screams “Nazi!” 

The ironical thing is that the Germans 
themselves for the most part—and with 
utter sincerity—do not wish to be re- 
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armed. National reconstruction will cer- 
tainly proceed much more rapidly without 
the burden of a vast military expense, and 
they know it. But whether the Potsdam 
Agreement is modified or. violated by the 
East or the West makes little difference 
to German demagogues who see it only 
as salt to be rubbed in the public wound 
for personal or party profit. 

As the rival governments in Bonn and 
Berlin struggle for stronger positions, the 
division of Germany will lead to more 
and more international friction. Some 
day the friction may cause fire. 


Why Is ALL this being written for a 
church periodical? Primarily, because it 
deeply concerns the Christian Church in 
Germany. The papers have been full of 
the important statements of Bishop Otto 
Dibelius of Berlin, the pastoral letters 
published in the Eastern Zone and the 
memoranda issued by the National Synod 
of the German Evangelical Churches 
which recently met in Berlin. 

It has become clear that the German 
Church in the so-called People’s Repub- 
lic has entered upon a new fight for sur- 
vival which is just as desperate as the 
one which began in 1933, and perhaps 
less hopeful. Once more, courageous 
clergymen and their people are setting 
out on a hazardous voyage into the storm- 
tossed unknown. 

But there is a sense in which these 
things closely affect the Christian 
churches of America also. From the 
very beginning of the church struggle in 
Nazi Germany we took a lively interest 
in what was happening and applauded 
loudly when the men of the Confessing 
Church defied the Fuhrer. It has often 
been said that the concern shown regard- 
ing this problem by the world outside 
Germany may have hurt the German 
church more than it helped, especially 
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when the governments of the world con- 
tinued, to back down as Hitler advanced. 

Is this going to happen again? Shall 
we applaud religious resistance by fear- 
less church leaders while doing little or 
nothing to translate our Christian con- 
victions into the kind of action which will 
support our Christian brethren? 


TODAY OUR CHURCHES are inextricably 
linked with Germany’s churches because 
our U.S. government is, in effect, tem- 
porarily responsible for Germany’s gov- 
ernment. This link is not to be found in 
a state-church connection but in the fact 
that the same Americans who, as Chris- 
tians on Sunday, listen to the news from 


~ Berlin are the citizens who bear 
responsibility for the things that the 
White House and State Department do in~ 
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Bonn, Paris, or Lake Success from Mon- — 


day through Friday. 
That is the difference between 1933 
and today. We are no longer spectators. 


The two problems which Hitler 
“solved” are with us again: unemploy- 
ment and an unpopular “treaty.” Is there 
not some hope of making Christian “cap- 
ital” of this situation before someone 


turns it into a political asset? A good — 


beginning would at least be made if we 
really took the two problems seriously 
instead of taking them for granted. 


The School That Wouldn’t Die 


By RICHARD T. SUTCLIFFE 


The Lankenau School was established in 1890 “to train girls into 


thoroughly cultivated women, rooted and.grounded in Christian faith" 


LAST WEEK “the school that wouldn’t 
die” observed its sixtieth anniversary! 
Although literally penniless eight years 
ago and ordered “closed permanently” by 
its parent, the Philadelphia Motherhouse, 
the Lankenau School for Girls sees no 
reason this summer of 1950 why it won’t 
be around to celebrate its one hundred 
and sixtieth birthday in 2050! 

This unique institution (it’s the only 
Lutheran private school for girls operated 
under the, direction of United Lutheran 


deaconesses) may have had a hectic sum- 
mer back in 1942, but it needs no rose- 
colored glasses now for a look into its 
bright future! 


LANKENAU SCHOOL’S story. begins back 
in 1882 when a German-born Philadel- 
phia philanthropist, John D. Lankenau, 
persuaded a group of Lutheran dea- 
conesses to come from Germany to take 
charge of his German Hospital to “inject 
the warm quality of Christian devotion 
. . . lacking among lay members of the 
nursing and administrative staff.” 

Despite “discouragements and disinter- 
ested personnel,” within six years these 
sisters had so transformed the hospital 
and Lankenau’s’ Mary J. Drexel Home 
(established in memory of Mr. Lan- 
kenau’s wife) that the Philadelphia Moth- 
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erhouse was founded for the training of 
additional deaconesses. 

It was then (1888) that the rector of 
the Motherhouse, one ‘Pastor A. Cordes,” 
recommended to the board of trustees of 
the Lankenau institutions establishment 
of a school whose aim would be ~“the 
training of girls into thoroughly culti- 
vated women, rooted and grounded in the 
Christian faith; especially to prepare them 
to become in due time, wives and mothers 
able to fill this high double calling, in its 
ideal as well as in its practical require- 
ments.” 

The trustees and Philanthropist Lan- 
kenau liked the idea.» On Sept. 16, 1890, 
11 boarding students and 28 day students 
enrolled in the first class of the School for 
Girls of the Mary J. Drexel Home. 

The new institution undertook from its 
beginning to train girls intellectually, cul- 
urally, spiritually. Its founders felt that 
“to the welfare of a nation, its wives and 
mothers are of greatest importance. It is 
they who stamp character upon the home 
and family and who exercise upon the 
rising generation the earliest and most 
lasting influence.” 


AT FIRST, ITS STUDENTS were from 
Philadelphia families, attended classes on 
the fourth floor of the Mary J. Drexel 
Home next door to Lankenau Hospital. 
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In 1910, however, its name was shortened 
to “Lankenau School for Girls,” its now- 
crowded quarters exchanged for spacious 
‘rooms a short distance down Girard Ave- 
nue. 

The school was under direct supervi- 
sion of the Philadelphia Motherhouse, 
was owned by the Board of Trustees of 
that institution. Many of the teachers 
were deaconesses. A sister was in charge, 
and a Christian education was assured. 
Each year a new group of young women 
was added to an increasing and loyal 
alumnae, which later would save its life! 

In 1940 Lankenau School celebrated 
its golden jubilee as the world prepared to. 
plunge into World War II. Lankenau 
Hospital had gained in fame and size; its 
school of nursing found itself bursting at 
the seams with the advent of the war. A 
year later, Pearl Harbor and urgent calls 
for Lankenau-trained nurses in the 
armed forces brought the housing and — 
space problem to a head. 

The Lankenau Board of Trustees felt 
that more room for nurses was urgent. 
Obviously the space should be near the 
hospital and motherhouse. Accordingly, — 
January 1942, brought a terse announce- 
ment from the Motherhouse that at the 
close of the current academic year, Lan- 
kenau School for Girls would be “closed 
permanently” and the buildings sold to 
the hospital for a nurses’ home. 

Thus the school entered its most try- 


ing time. Literally penniless, the school 
appeared destined for oblivion. But one 
group ‘was still to be heard from—the 
loyal alumnae. 


A Lankenau School Continuation Com- 


mittee was organized. Volunteers gave 
funds for paper and postage to mail 
notices to all former students. A friend 
contributed $200 for a charter so that 
the school could exist under the new 
name, “Lankenau School.” Gifts were 
solicited with the understanding that an 
attempt would be made to reopen in an- 
other location. If such plans failed, all 
money would be returned. 

Meanwhile the continuation committee 
was working feverishly on dozens of pos- 
sible locations. As the summer drew to a 
close, the committee despaired, until a 
vague hint of a piece of property in sub- 
urban Germantown reached its ears. A 
hurried but careful inspection and de- 
cision followed. By commencement day, 
1942, announcement was made that “Lan- 
kenau School will reopen this Sept. 16 in 
Germantown.” 

The property consisted of 19 acres 
which had formerly been two estates. A 


stable and carriage house were converted 7 
into a gymnasium and music rooms (for- 
mer horse stalls made excellent small 
practice rooms and rings still attached to 
the wall added the appropriate Bohemian 
touch). Another barn was converted to 
an art studio (plate glass made the barn 
door a picture window). A local founda- 
tion voted gifts totaling $40,000—used 
to enlarge the dining-room, give it a pic- 
ture window overlooking the Wissahickon 
Creek. A memorial hockey field and ten- 
nis courts, plus play facilities for the 
young children, keep the girls outdoors 
as much as possible. 


LANKENAU HAS TWO SCHOOLS: Lower 
and Upper. The Lower School includes 
pre-school and grades one through six, 
the Upper School grades seven to twelve. 
Students wishing to go to college may 
take the College Preparatory Course. 
Others choose the General Course. For- 
eign languages, art, music, household arts, 
physical education are offered. 

For each eight Lankenau students, 
there is one instructor—a ratio few public 
or private schools can match. ALL 
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classes receive instruction in Bible, all 
courses are permeated with Christian 
ideas and principles. Motto of the school 
is The Fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdom (Psalm 111:10). 


Daily sessions start at 9 A.M., close at 

3:15 P.M. in the Upper School and in 
Grades 4, 5 and 6 of the Lower School. 
Pre- school and Grades 1, 2 and 3 close 
at 3 o’clock. For an hour each afternoon 
(3:30-4:30) an athletic program is con- 
ducted for the boarding students. Day 
students are encouraged to stay for this, 
/but not required. 
_ Expenses are not low. Resident stu- 
dents get board and tuition for $940. Day 
students pay a high of $475 (Grades 11 
and 12) for tuition or a low of $310 (pre- 
school and Grades 1, 2 and 3). 

In addition, there are special fees 
(books, incidentals, athletic, playground, 
lecture and entertainment, graduation 
and music) which aggregate close to $200 
extra. 
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There are 34 members of the faculty 
and staff, 11 of whom are deaconesses. — 
Enthusiastic leadership of Sister Lydia 
Fischer has been a major item in the great 
success of Lankenau School since 1942. 


LANKENAU’sS philosophy _ states 
“one of the most pressing needs is Chris- 
tian education . . . it is imperative that 
the school unite with the home and the 
church in the common purpose of pre- 
paring youth for noble and courageous 
living . . . it aims to train girls into thor- 
oughly cultivated women, rooted and 
grounded in Christian faith and to fit them 
for the practical duties of life. 

* . . Furthermore (it) aims to culti- 
vate the difficult art of living and working 
together through a close personal re- 
lationship between faculty and students, 
in an atmosphere of homelike friend- 
liness, where courtesy, self-discipline, mu- 
tual respect and consideration are fostered — 
as the natural outgrowth of Christian 
living.” 
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CONVERSATION 
WITH A COLLIE 


Mrs. X explains to her dog reasons 


for loving Mrs. Smith 


I’M ASHAMED of you, Rex—barking at 
Mrs. Smith that way! And then when 
she tried to pat you—after carefully re- 
moving her white glove—you growled 
as if she were offering you poisoned meat. 

Although, to be perfectly frank with 
you, Rex, I can’t say that I blame you 
much. Mrs. Smith is not the kind that 


- you and I care to get chummy with. She 


simpers. Also she smirks: And from a 
lot of stories that eventually find their 
way to my doorstep, I gather that she also 
gossips. In fact, that she is a past master 
at that dubious art. 


You KNow, REx, Mrs. Smith poses 
something of a problem to me. It’s dif- 
ferent with you. You're a dog. 

Don’t look so deflated, Rex. I'd rather 
spend an evening with you than with a 
lot of people I know, including Mrs. 
Smith. But you are still a dog. And as a 
member of the canine species, I suppose 
you have a right to bark and growl at 
people you don’t like. It would be better 
if you’d be a bit more reserved about 
expressing your sentiments because it is 
sometimes rather embarrassing to me. 
But that’s not so serious. 

But with me it’s different. Belonging 
to a species known as “humans,” my 
standard of conduct is supposed to be 
somewhat different from yours. Not only 
is biting forbidden to us humans, but 
snarling and growling (and their equiva- 
lents) are also out of bounds in our per- 
sonal-social relationships. 

Suppose I should go to the door, and, 
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find Smith there, should I say: 
“Mrs. Smith! I am so sorry to see you. — 
Your chatter irks me. If you have any — 
business with me, please state it and then 
leave.” 

Do you know what would happen to 
me if I did that, Rex? Let’s not dwell on ~ 
it—it gives me a peculiar feeling. 


BUT THAT ISN’T the serious part of the 
problem. We humans seem to be en- 
dowed with a certain amount of—well, 
call it hypocrisy or tact, as you please. 
At any rate, it’s an ointment that makes 
the wheels of our social machinery run 
without intolerable friction. 

But there’s a bigger problem involved, 
Rex. I’m one of the many members of 
my species who has committed himself 
to the God who has been revealed to us in 
a certain Jesus of Nazareth, Jesus the 
Christ. And one of the primary com- 
mands He has given us is that we must 
love people. 

“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- | 
self,” He said. That means I must love 
Mrs. Smith. That’s a knotty one, isn’t it? 
Loving the Poor, or the Heathen—that’s 
not so hard. They’re a rather vaporous 
mass, and they don’t come into my 
living room. 

But the twittering Mrs. Smith—that’s 
something else again. Still, His commands 
aren’t to be ignored, so we’d better face 
up to it and see what He means. 
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In the first place, I don’t s’pose He 
means I have to love everything about 
Mrs. Smith, I don’t have to love her silly 
giggle, or her vicious gossip. He didn’t 
love everything about people either. Cer- 
tainly He didn’t love Peter’s cowardice. 
Or Zaccheus’ greed. Or the Magdalene’s 
impurity. But He did love Peter, and 
Zaccheus, and Mary of Magdala. 

Guess that’s the first hint—I can love 
Mrs. Smith without loving some of her 
characteristics. 


Then, too, He seemed to see something 
in Peter and Zaccheus and Mary that 
most folks didn’t find. Maybe if I tried 
harder, I could find things in Mrs. Smith 
to love and admire, too. 


THEN THERE'S THE FACT that He didn’t 
seem to enjoy everyone’s company 
equally. There were special friends, like 
the Twelve. And even among them, 
Peter, James and especially John held a 
favored place. I guess He doesn’t expect 
us to like everyone, to enjoy their com- 
pany. 

In fact, Rex, now that I think about 
it, | remember reading a very excellent 
Christian writer, a British professor by 
.jthe name of C. S. Lewis, who said some- 
thing about His not meaning “like” at all. 
lLet’s see now, where is it? . . . Here, in 
little green volume, Christian Be- 
havior. Here he says, “I have got to love 
him (my neighbor) as I love myself, 
Well, how exactly do I love myself? ... 
I have not exactly got a feeling of fond- 
(ness or affection for myself, and I don’t 
.feven always enjoy my own society. So 


happiness or unhappiness? 
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apparently ‘Love your neighbour’ doesn’t 
mean ‘feel fond of him’ or ‘find him at- 
tractive.’ ” 

Then further on he says he doesn’t al- 
ways think well of himself, either. So he 
probably isn’t expected always to think 
well of his neighbor. “That’s an enormous 
relief,” he says. > 


WELL, I SHOULD SAY it is an enormous 
relief, Rex. I don’t have to like Mrs. 
Smith (although I should still try to). 
But I must /ove her. So what does it 
mean? 

Well, here further on, Mr, Lewis says 
that we always “wish our own good.” 
Guess there’s no doubt about that. No 
matter what kind of a cad I’ve been, I 
always wish my own good. I pray for 
forgiveness. I pray for strength to im- 
prove. I hope that everything will turn 
out well for me. 

That means I must wish Mrs. Smith’s 
good, too. I must not hope that some of 
her mean gossip will rebound on her. I 
must sincerely and honestly and con- 
sistently wish and pray—and so far as it 
lies in my ability to do so—to work for 
her good. 

That seems to take it out of the field of 
sentiment and emotions and puts it 
squarely in the path of the will—I must 
will Mrs. Smith’s good. Whenever I feel 
like making even a spiteful remark, or 
thinking a spiteful thought, about her, I 
must say: “Hey, wait a minute. That isn’t 
going to be for her good.” 

Too bad you can’t read, Rex—I think 
you’d enjoy Mr. Lewis. 


You are facing a dilemma; you are not quite sure which of two de- 
cisions to make. Apply the test of universality. Suppose your personal 
decision should become a universal custom, would it bring the world 
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KNOW THE BIBLE.. STUDIES IN THE BOOK OF EXODUS... BY E. E. FLACK 


ORDAINED OF GOD 


THIS WEEK READ EXODUS 29:1-46 


IN STUDYING THE pattern of the sanc- 
tuary revealed to Moses in the mount we 
have reached the point in the narrative at 
which provision is made for the solemn 
consecration of the priests. Having al- 
ready noted the description of the taber- 
nacle and its furnishings, the vestments 
for the ministry and the naming of Aaron 
and his sons to be the priests (chapters 


25-28), we now quite properly turn our. 


attention to the account setting forth the 
ritual of induction or installation. 

The ceremonies for the installation of 
the priests are very elaborate. A further 
account of the ritual appears in Leviticus 
1-8 (with which Exodus 29 should be 
compared). The technical Hebrew word 
for consecrate means “‘to fill the hand,” 
doubtless in reference to the placing of 
the first sacrifices in the hand of the 
priest in token of the requirements of his 
office (verse 9). 

In the account the materials to be 
brought and used in the service: are first 
enumerated. Included in the list are a 
bullock, two rams without blemish, un- 
leavened bread, and cakes mixed with oil 
(1-3). Then a description of the cere- 
mony proper is given in detail. 


THE ACT OF INDUCTION is made up of 
five major parts, each of which is couched 
in lofty symbolism: 1) the cleansing of 
the persons of the priests by washing them 
completely with water at the door of the 
tabernacle in recognition of the require- 
ment of purification on the part of those 
who stand in the presence of God (verse 
4); 2) the investiture of Aaron as high 
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priest with the holy garments of his office © 
(verses 5, 6); 3) the anointing of the — 
high priest with oil in token of his spe- 
cial consecration to the service of God ~ 
(verse 7); 4) the investiture of Aaron’s — 
sons as ordinary priests (verses 8, 9);. 
and 5) offering of the sacrifices of con-— 
secration, described in detail (10-37). 

_ In the Old Testament considerable at- 
tention is given to both ceremonial cleans- 
ing and anointing with oil. Rightly un- 
derstood, cleanliness is next to godliness. 
It is especially incumbent on those who: 
minister at the altar to be pure and clean. 
But outward washing is only a symbol 
of what is really requited—purity of heart 
and life. For cleansing and regeneration 
of the sinful heart our Lord gave us the 
sacrament of Christian baptism. 


NOT ONLY WERE PRIESTS anointed buy 
also kings (see I Samuel 16:13; II Kings} 
11:12). The term. “Messiah” mean}, 
anointed. It is the Hebrew word fo}, 
Christ, who above all is “the Lord’»f, 
anointed.” The anointing of priests ane(f} 
kings points prophetically to Him Who is 


orate ceremonies connected with the cor)| 
secration of the priests involves the bring: 
ing of the bullock before the tabernacle 
the laying on of hands to set it apa» 
formally for sacrifice, the slaying of th 
animal at the door, the smearing of tk: 
horns of the altar with its blood in toke 
of the refuge which we have in God, thy 
pouring out of the blood at the base « 
the altar, the burning of the internal f: 
on the altar and the remainder of the ars 
mal without the camp—all this as a s) 
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offering (10-14). 

The symbolism is striking. As yet the 
men to be inducted into the priesthood are 
still laymen, so the sacrifices are thus far 
those pertaining to the laity. When later 
the priests who have been duly conse- 
crated offer sacrifices for the laity, they 
‘-Jretain portions of the flesh of the sac- 
rificial animals for their own use. 

Both the blood and the internal fat 
‘}are regarded as the essence of life and 
‘| must be devoted to God. The burning fat 
provides an aroma acceptable to God. 
‘| The blood shed in sacrifice is a token of 
Jatonement (see Leviticus 17:11). The 
|} burning of the victim outside the camp 
| foreshadows the sacrifice of Christ, who 
“that he might sanctify the people through 
his blood, suffered without the gate” (He- 
brews 13:11-13). 


THE NEXT STEP in the sacrificial part 
of the consecration service involves the 
taking of one of the two rams without 
blemish, the laying on of hands, slaying 
the victim, tossing blood against the altar, 
cutting the ram into pieces, which are 
) then washed, and the burning on the altar 
of the whole animal thus severed to in- 
sure rapid consumption by the fire, as a 

burnt offering to Jehovah (15-18). 

ii The second ram is called “the ram of 
s| consecration” (verse 22). Before its blood 
is tossed against the altar, some of it is 
| used in touching the right ear, hand, and 
4 foot of each of the priests being set apart. 
This act of reference to the organs of 
hearing, handling, and walking signifies 
that those ordained to serve in the sanc- 
tuary are to give ear to God’s Word, lift 
up holy hands in prayer and service, and 
walk always in his ways, especially in their 
movements in sacred precincts (19-21). 
The symbolism is still meaningful for 
ministers. 

By sprinkling of blood and anointing 
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with oil Aaron and his sons are formally 
set apart to the priesthood. The initial 
act of installation is regarded as having 
been performed by Moses in accordance 
with the command of Jehovah (verse 24). 
However, it is understood that it is God 
himself who calls and consecrates men 
to the holy office (see Hebrews 5:4). 


CERTAIN PARTS of the ram of consecra- 
tion are to be used for the “wave-offer- 
ing” and the “heave-offering,” so named 
because the regulations stipulate that 
these parts are to be ceremoniously pre- 
sented to Jehovah then received back 
again from him by the priests as their 
portion, of which they are to partake in 
a sacrificial meal (26-34). Seven days 
are required for the elaborate ceremonies 
of consecration and atonement (35-37). 

In connection with the setting apart of 
the priests, provision is made for the daily 
sacrifices to be made each morning and 
evening before the door. of the tabernacle 
as an act of public worship and thanks- 
giving (verse 38). Included in these sac- 
rifices are the burnt-offering of a lamb, 
the meal-offering and the drink-offering. 

The meal-offering involves fine flour 
mixed in amount the tenth of an ephah, 
about a bushel. The drink-offering is 
made up of a hin of wine, or about a 
gallon and a half (verse 40). 

The priesthood is thus presented in 
outline in relation to the whole sacrificial 
system, whose purpose is to provide 
atonement for sins under the covenant. 

The observance of the provisions of 
service and sacrifice carries rich divine 
assurances. Jehovah promises to hallow 
the sanctuary by his presence and glory, 
perpetuate his priesthood, commune with 
his people, reveal to them his will, and 
instruct them in his ways. Through a 
consecrated ministry of his Word God 
makes himself known to men. 
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_ The cool side 
Question: We have been married for five 


__ years, and we have, in general, had a happy 
_ experience. But the Satisfaction has not been 
unalloyed. I have been annoyed very much 
r.. because my wife is cool to my friends and 
relatives. She is hesitant about inviting them 
to our home, and when any of them come 
they get a very restrained welcome. They 
can hardly help feeling ill at ease. 

But when it comes to her relatives and 
friends it’s a different story. She falls all 
ever them, and is willing to go to any ex- 
pense or inconvenience to entertain them 
and to show them favors. And she expects 
: me to act just as enthusiastically. 

We have talked about this several times, 
and we always wind up with unpleasantness. 
I don’t know what to do next. Surely, I 
dont want this thing to go on this way 
indefinitely. 


Repty: How do you treat your wife’s 
relatives and old associates? Your state- 
ments carry the implication that you may 
be falling down on hospitality when they 
come to visit. Your first step is to search 
yourself. 

Go the limit to be friendly, to furnish 
entertainment. and to do kindnesses for 
your wife's friends and kinsfolk. There is 
no more important factor in your domes- 
tic strategy. Show enthusiasm for their 
visits, help your wife plan for such occa- 
sions, and at no time show a semblance of 
disapproval or indifference. 

Shortly before inviting any of your 
friends or relatives, show your wife one 
Or more special favors—something be- 
yond your ordinary courtesies. Then, al- 
ways consult her before giving an invita- 
tion, and be sure the plans are in harmony 
with her plans. Don’t push your side of 
the matter too hard or fast—take it easy 
until she develops greater interest and 
eagerness. 

~ Can you quietly and subtly suggest to 
your parents and friends some little kind- 


nesses that they may do for her? Can 
you say to some of them, “Ellen enjoys 
records of the symphonies so much,” “she 
gets such a thrill out of a picnic at 
Landy’s Park, or Lloyd Douglas’ books, 
Carty’s candy, or a certain artist’s paint- 
ings”? Some small friendly act may per- 
form wonders in changing her attitude. 

Always speak kindly of her friends and | 
kin. Quote any compliments your side 
have passed concerning Ellen. Punctuate 
your conversation with special expres-~ 

> sions of appreciation for even the small-— 
est favors she shows you. 

Don’t discuss this problem unless she 
brings it up, and then only in the most- 
pleasant vein. Such matters cannot be 
forced. Indirect treatment is usually the: 
most effective. And add to all this a gena 
erous share of patience. 
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Music? 


QuEsTION: In my small factory we have 
15 men working. I have always tried ta 
keep down noises and to maintain quietness 
and orderliness, as far as possible. Recently 
one of our men brought a small radio inte: 
the shop. I have mentioned to him that it 
may prove an annoyance or distraction te 
others. He thinks not—even believes it is 
helpful. 


Reply: Certain studies show that con 
tinuous sounds do not cut down efficiency | 
if not too loud. Loud starting-stoppin 
noises bring about fatigue and poor 
workmanship. Music tends to redu 
fatigue, and in some cases has increased 
production as much as 10 per cent. 

One plant starts the day with bane 
marches. As weariness sets in, well-likes 
rhythmic tunes are played. Concert an 
dance music enliven the lunch hours, 
There are no established facts to indicat 
that music promotes study or creativ 
work, 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 


The Luthera 


‘War II, he could not foresee the “chain-reaction” 


Luther Taiks with You 

Day by Day We Magnify Thee. 

to the Year of the Church. 
‘BMuhlenberg Press. 
When Dean Inge launched his angry attack upon Martin Euther in the heat of World 


437 pages. $2.50. 


Daily Meditations from Luther's Writings arranged according 
Compiled and Translated by Margarete Steiner and Percy Scott. 


that would result. The untrue criticism 


was promptly answered. The result has been a gratifying rise in interest in the life and 


work and message of the great Reformer. 


Day by Day We Magnify Thee, published in England by the Epworth Press, and in 


‘his country by the Muhlenberg Press, is a 
compilation of daily meditations drawn 
‘from the vast rich storehouse of the Re- 
former’s sermons and other works.” The ar- 
rangement of topics follows the themes of 
he Church Year. A brief scripture passage 
nd a comment upon it is provided for every 
ay in the year. 

Lutherans are apt to know Luther the 
eformer, or Luther the teacher in the Cate- 
chism. Here is Luther the preacher and pas- 
-or—expounding, exhorting, preaching—and 
sometimes just talking. You feel, even after 
ll these years, the warmth of Luther’s faith, 
the robust geniality of his spirit, and his 
ove both for his Lord and for the believer 
dimself. You feel Luther is talking to you. 
Those who look for “Power, Poise and ap- 
dlied Psychology” in a devotional book will 
e disappointed in this book, but those who 
2njoy hearing a great believer discuss the 
reat themes of the Christian faith will like 

ay by Day We Magnify Thee. 

Minneapolis JOHN W. RILLING 


oman Catholic Purge 
The Catholic Reformation. By Pierre Janelle. 


Bruce. -397 pages. $4.50. 

The title of this book will invite few Lu- 
therans to read its well-written pages. The 
olume is a temperate survey of church his- 
ory from the. late 15th through the 17th 
entury. Dr. Janelle, head of the English 

partment at Clermont-Ferrand Univer- 
sity, France, writes amiably—with an un- 
swerving Roman Catholic prejudice. 

His thesis is simply stated. The medieval 
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church fell upon evil days not because of 
false beliefs or perverted doctrine, but 
through “defective organization and conse- 
quently, defective discipline.” Christian hu- 
manism and a deep-rooted evangelical re- 
vival were thwarted in bringing about “the 
Catholic Reformation” by the “Protestant 
revolt” and a violent spirit of nationalism. 
These hindrances were aided by an over- 
developed and competing officialdom within 
the church. The popes, alas, kept too busy 
“struggling painfully to defend their tem- 
poral dominions,, which alone (sic!) could 
ensure their spiritual independence and au- 
thority.” 

The author admits freely the charges of 
immorality made by evangelical reformers 
against priests and the medieval hierarchy. 
These failures, however, are ascribed to lack 
of good organization, with conciliarists 


» planting and watering the seeds of chaos. 


The popes had insufficient military forces to 
settle matters forthrightly! 
Dr. Janelle concludes that the prolonged 
sessions of the Council of Trent resulted in a 
“second birth of the Church.” After this 
Roman Catholicism was purified, strength- 
ened and sure of itself. Protestants of that 


period are chided for lack of co-operation ™ 


during the years of Trent when they “made 
understanding impossible from the outset by 
refusing to accept any basis for discussion 
apart from ‘pure scripture.’ ” : 
Trent contributed order, hierarchy, me- 
thodical organization, severe moral dis- 
cipline, and ardent piety. The drive to es- 
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‘tablish dogma expressed itself in the flower- 
ing of literature, art, architecture, sculpture, 
and eyen some changes in worship patterns. 
The Society of Jesus and other orders led in 
spiritual revival, moral and material social 
improvement, scholarship, and education. 
The author contrasts Roman Catholic “op- 
timistic piety” with dour Protestant doctrines 
of man’s unworthiness. 

The Catholic Reformation is helpful in 
understanding the Roman apologetic and 
rationale. The index is useful but the bib- 
liographies which close each chapter are 
composed almost entirely of references to 
French sources. The book is informing, 
persuasive—and unconvincing to a Lutheran. 

Washington, D.C. L. RALPH TABOR 


Glimpse of the Future 
' Early Christians of the 2Ist Century. By Chad 
Walsh. Harper. 180 pages. $2. 

The first part of this book is a dirge. The 
occasion is the death of our civilization. As 
the author says, “Twentieth-century Europe 
and America are as sensate as imperial 
Rome.” He lifts the camouflage from our 
current myth-assumptions and gives a search- 
ing and level-headed evaluation of the 
meaning of the modern arts. “If the frag- 
mentation of society and the individual’s 
soul has actually taken place, we should 
expect to find it reflected in the arts. I 
think we do.” 

The second part of the book is an ap- 
praisal of the new civilization that may be 
waiting to take its place. Mr. Walsh expects 
a renewal of Christianity because it is the 
truth and men inevitably return to seek the 
truth. Reason and common sense have a 
large place in his new world, as well as free 
will and hope. Taking up a series of issues 
such as the ifidividual, one-world thinking, 
pacifism, and the renascence of Christian art, 
he points out traits which are likely to be- 
come dominant in the future. 

While speaking for Christian unity, Mr. 
Walsh lays heavy stress on’ the steadily 
growing movement towards small, dedicated 
Christian communities. The deepening so- 
cial awareness of the church, according to 
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Mr. Walsh, is caused by a new sense of what — 
the Russians call sobornost, or a Peccueray 
all-enveloping “togetherness.” | 

While many writers have sung the swan-— 
song of our culture and many others have 
rather frantically admonished us what we 


should become, few have put the two to-. 

gether with such clarity and force as Mr. 

Walsh. STAN CARNARIUS 
Philadelphia 


Book Briefs 


Jesus Christ is Alive. By Laurence W. Miller. 
W. A. Wilde. 89 pages. $1.50. 

Much of this little book is taken up in 
attacks on the follies of many who have in-» 
terpreted the resurrection of Christ as other 
than a physical fact. The liberal view of the 
“spiritual Resurrection” is vehemently de- 
nounced. Limiting himself to the truth of 
the resurrection and its meaning to Chris- 
tians, the author depends more on the use 
of rhetoric than careful reasoning. 
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Old Testament Studies, Genesis to Job. By: 
William R. Newell. Moody Press. 413 pages: 
$3.00. 

Since 1896 the author has been a teachelh 
at the Moody Bible Institute. This book i 
the revised edition of lessons given in Bible’ 
classes in Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, an 
Toronto. 

One of the major features of this worl! 
is the interpolation into the discussion o:| 
directions on how to study the Bible. Thes 
usually call for repeated readings of th 
chapter, memorization of the names used i»/ 
the chapter, and the devising of the reader’ | 
own chapter titles to aid in rememberin: 
the contents. 

Since the author does not use the hit! 
torical method, there are no references t 
the findings of archaeology or the work ¢ 
other scholars. Thére is likewise no reco 
struction of the secular scene against ths 
background of which the events of the Bib! 
took place. The attention is directed entire! 
toward the reader’s immersing himself in th 
Bible as it stands, with comments of M) 
Newell as a help in the reading experienc 


The Luther 
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OVERSEAS 


SWEDEN: Uppsala. 
ficial assembly of the Church of Sweden, 
Kyrkomotet, meets at least every fifth year, 
called by the government. It is a small 


gathering of 100 representatives, lay and _ 


clergy. Its task is to consider legal pro- 
posals from the government and to propose 
to the government desirable church reforms. 

Allmanna Kyrkliga Motet, meeting every 
third year, is another kind of “General 
Church Assembly,” with no legal capacity 
and not tied to the state. While the legal 
church assembly works for a month, this 
general church assembly meets only for a 
few days. With its 2,000-3,000 lay and 
clergy representatives from the whole coun- 
try, it is a manifestation of the life of the 
church. Addresses and services are sources 
of new spiritual life. 

Archbishop Brilioth chaired the General 
Church Assembly at Stockholm May 15-18. 
“Today there is only one spiritual power, 
one religion, besides Christianity, that can 
arouse unreserved devotion: Communism,” 
the archbishop said. “It is disastrous that 
so many in the Western world deny this, 
faltering after a third way.” 


THE INTEREST of the assembly was led to 
foreign missions, the work of the church 


among seamen, the world church, the place- 


of women in the church. From various 
parts of the country a Bible study revival 
was testified, and a panel meeting discussed 
various methods of bringing this Bible study 
movement to still wider circles of the people. 


In THE LUTHERAN Feb. 8, I wrote about 
the novel The Emigrants by Vilhelm Mo- 
berg. This author has now published a new 
book dealing with Swedish emigration to the 
U.S., Den okanda slakten (The Unknown 
Family). It is not a second volume of the 
novel, however. Moberg is diligently writing 
in Swedish newspapers and talking on the 
Swedish radio on the reasons why Swedes 
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left for America (economic, social, religious 


reasons) and now he publishes some articles ~ 


and lectures. He follows some of: the 
Swedes in their new existence in the Middle- 
west. 

The emigrants led a hard life but they 
always wrote home that life was excellent, 
and more emigrants followed, especially in 
the latter half -of the 19th century. It is 
something of a humiliation that the official 
Sweden of that time could not take care of 
its children. But the ties knit by the emi- 
grants between Sweden and America are 
extremely valuable for our generation. 

More than a million Swedes emigrated. 
Today Sweden has seven million inhabitants. 
With the descendants of the emigrants we 
should have had almost ten millions. But 
generally Swedes have shown little interest 
in the large branch of their stock that is 
living in the U.S. That is why Moberg calls 
his book The Unknown Family. 

One thing Moberg professes not to un- 
derstand: the religious life of the Swedes 
in America. As to himself, he is completely 
secular, telling his relatives in the States 
that his membership of the Church of Swe- 
den is purely nominal. He misses interest 
in secularized literature, art, music, theater, 
science in his American Lutheran family. 
Nor can he understand Puritan ideas of non- 
drinking and non-dancing. He charges 
American Christians with a hypocritical use 
of religion, using it as a way to money, 
power, social respectability, and with a nar- 
row intolerance between the denominations. 


“The immigrants and the church,” Mo- | 


berg writes, “that is a big topic which I 
have been able only to touch here. It is also 
a most complicated problem, probably the 
biggest and most complicated that meets an 
observer from Sweden when trying in Amer- 


ica to penetrate the minds of Swedes and — 


their descendants. A visitor from Sweden is 
often wondering, not understanding. 
fact must be put forth and kept, however: 


as to church and religion the development — 


of the different branches of our stock has 
proceeded along completely different paths 
after their separation.” —STEN RODHE 
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Thiel Breaks Ground for New $300,000 Library 
Thiel College commencement exercises last week were 
highlighted by groundbreaking for the new $300,000 library 
(see cut below). One of the college’s direst needs, the library 
will be called The Langenheim Memorial Library, will be 
located in line with Rissell Gymnasium and Greenville Hall. 


An annuity gift of 
$200,000 from Miss Flora 
and the late Miss Gertrude 
Langenheim in memory of 
their parents, made the new 
structure possible. The sum 
has been enlarged by gifts 
from alumni and friends of 
the college, now contains 
approximately $250,000. 

The architecture is crea- 
tive rather than imitative, in 
keeping with a_ recently 
expressed conviction of 
Walter A. Gropius, chair- 
man of the Harvard School 
of Architecture: ‘“Architec- 
ture must move on or die. 
Its new life must come from 
the tremendous changes in 
the social and technical fields 
during the last two genera- 
tions. Neither -medievalism 
nor colonialism can express 
life of the twentieth-century 
man... so long as we do 
not ask the student to go 
about in period clothes, it 
seems absurd to build col- 


lege buildings in pseudo- 
period design.” 

One hundred sixty seniors 
received diplomas and cer- 
tificates from President Wil- 
liam F. Zimmerman ct com- 
mencement exercises last 
week. The commencement 
speaker was Temple Univer- 
sity Provost Millard Glad- 
felter; baccalaureate speaker 
was the Rev. Reginald 
Dozer. Other year-end 
speakers included Carthage 
Vice President-elect Ruth 
Wick and Dr. Edward K. 
Rogers, of First Church, 
Warren, Pa. 


Fray Inauguration 
Dr. John Fray was inaugu- 
rated president of Marion 
College late last month. 
The inaugural address was 
delivered by Gettysburg 
Seminary President Abdel 


Ross Wentz. Others appear- 
ing on the program included 
College 


Roanoke Provost 


Charles J. Smith and Vir- 
ginia’s Lieutenant-Governor 
Preston Collins. 
Commencement exercises 
followed the inauguration 
with Dr. F. Eppling Rein- 
artz, secretary of the ULCA, 
baccalaureate speaker,’ and 
Mrs. Virgil B. Sease, of Wil- 
mington, Del. the com- 
mencement speaker. 


Hartwick Commencement 


One hundred seventeen 
seniors received diplomas 
this week from President 
Henry Arnold at the com- 
mencement at Hartwick Col- 
lege, Oneonta, N. Y. 

Two honorary degrees 
were granted, an LL.D. to 
Commencement Speaker 
Irving Ives, United States 
Senator from New York; 
and a Doctor of Divinity de- 
gree to the Rey. Russell S. 
Gaenzle, pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Albany, N. Y. Pas- 
tor Gaenzle was the bac- 
calaureate speaker earlier 
in the year-end festivities. 

The largest music festival 
held in New York State this 
year was in session at Hart- 
wick last month. Classes 
moved outdoors to accom- 
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modate 3,000 students from 
65 high schools. 

Bigger and better than 
ever 72 science-minded high 
school students competed 
recently for a $1,500 schol- 
arship to Hartwick College 
at the Oneonta Science Con- 
gress. 


Seven for 1950 


Seven young women were 
invested with the garb of the 
diaconate at the Baltimore 
and Philadelphia Mother- 
houses late last month. These 
deaconesses represent the 
synods of New York, Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania, Texas, 
Ohio, Nebraska, Northwest. 

Two of the girls entered 
the motherhouses to prepare 
as lay workers, became dea- 
coness students after several 
semesters of study. Two 
others are graduate students 
in the field of social work. 
Preparing under an acceler- 
ated plan, they will be ready 
for service shortly. 

The Baltimore Mother- 
house also graduated two 
church secretaries, three lay 
parish workers, one educa- 
tional missionary (to serve 
in Canada) and four parish 
deaconesses. The Philadel- 
phia school will send two 
deaconesses_ into parishes 
(one received her parish 
work training in Baltimore 
as an exchange student). 


Travel for CHEY 


More than 75 addresses 
before Lutheran congrega- 
tions have been made by 
Susquehanna University fac- 
ulty and students. Twenty- 
three speakers covered more 
than 8,000 miles. 
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Briefly Seana 


One of the ULCA synodical presidents was busy 
presiding at a recent convention, heard the secretary 
read a lengthy report and then wind up with “It’s cus- 
tomary for the chairman of the committee to be called 
upon for a few remarks.” “Fine! Who is the chair- 
man of your committee?” asked the president. “You 
are,” responded the secretary. 


Until recently, members of Holy Trinity Church, 
Toledo, Ohio, had to buy a ticket to the city's Zoo 
in order to attend Sunday school and church! It all 
happened when Pastor Charles A. Hackenberg and 
his council arranged with the zoo officials to use 
their buildings while the new church was under 
construction. At first, tickets were needed to get 
into the grounds; later, identification cards were 
issued for adults (who gather in the zoo theater), 
juniors (who meet in the science building lecture 
room), and primary children (who use the 
aquarium). 


The North Carolina Synod set some sort of a record 
last month for “long” and “short” reports. Longest 
was a congregational report consisting of one 478- 
word sentence! Shortest (archivist) report took four 
seconds to give the convention! 


Finding his chosen field of work—China—closed 
temporarily due to world conditions, a young Lu- 
theran seminarian accepted a call to an assistant 
pastorship in a large city. Two years later, when 
arrangements had been completed for his departure 
for China, the congregation gave him a, farewell 
reception. Among well-wishers was an elderly lady 
who told him, "I'm sorry you're leaving us. Of 
course, | realize you want a church of your own, 
but | can't see why you must go way off to China. 
I've heard you preach several times, thought you 
did real well. | am sure you could have gotten 


a church in this country! 


Sentenced to a 10-25 year term in Ohio Penitentiary 
for a robbery he didn’t commit, Ralph Eaches spent 
much of the first 13 months of his ordeal attending 
church in the prison, praying. Recently granted a 
full pardon when his innocence was clearly established, 
Eaches’ first words were, “I knew the good Lord 
wouldn’t let the injustice stand!” 


YOU'LL SEP 


~&— Eighteen laymen of Redeemer Churel’ 


Des Moines, lowa, are building a privat! 


garage, contributing profits ($150) towar 


erection of a university from the people © 
the United States to the people of Japay 


One layman contributed the material, # 


others aid in construction 


“We Bow Our Heads,"" Muhlenbe) 
Press devotional book for children, r 


cently captured top honors at the fifth a 


nual Philadelphia Book Show as "an 
outstanding example of good book 
production, and was exhibited in 
the city's Museum of Art. Here, IIlus- 
trator Peggie Geisel, of the ULPH 
art department, studies display 


These 8-foot statues of Matthew, 

Mark, Luke and John have been 
installed on Trinity Church's (Lan- 
caster, Pa.) 195-foot tower, replacing 
weather-beaten originals which oc- 
cupied the same perch from 1794 
through 1948. Original figures, carved 
from solid wood, have been restored, 
set up in Trinity's vestibule 


Nebraska Dedication 
After two years of plan- 


ning and building, members 
of St. Peter’s Church, Pilger, 


Nebr., are worshiping in 
their new church. 
Participating in the déd- 
ication services recently were 
Midwest Synod President 
Lorin J. Wolff, Northwest- 
ern Conference President 
M. A. Ritzen, Central Semi- 
nary Professor R. R. Syre. 
Much of the labor that 
went into the building was 
given by members of the 
congregation. Cost of the 
structure, through savings in 
labor and material, was ap- 
proximately $26,000. 


175 Years Old 


When St. John’s Church, 
Martinsburg, W. Va., 
reached its 175th birthday, 
members felt it sufficient 
reason to celebrate, asked 
Gettysburg Seminary Pres- 
ident Abdel Ross Wentz to 
deliver a historical address 
last month. 

A fellowship meeting in 
which other congregations 
participated was held later 
in the week. Speakers in- 
cluded Dr. J. Frank Fife, 
president of the Maryland 
Synod, and Pastor Frederick 
R. Wagner, who has served 
St. John’s for 30 years. 

The congregation recently 
completed installation of the 
nhew organ and chimes, has 
made extensive improve- 
ments in the chancel. 


Leck Kill Centennial 


Last week, members of 
St. John’s Church, Leck Kill, 
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Recently dedicated is this new St. John's Church, Peat! City, 
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l!inois. President Harmon McGuire of the illinois Synod was 


dedication speaker 


Pa., celebrated the congre- 
gation’s 100th birthday with 
a series of services. Although 
no records are available to 
place 1850 as the year of 
organization, pastors’ rec- 
ords since 1870 have desig- 
nated the turn of the nine- 
teenth century as the birth- 
day of the congregation. 

Participating in last week's 
anniversary were: Mimiste- 
rium of Pennsylvania Pres- 
ident Emil E. Fischer, Sec- 
retary Adam E. Polcrack, 
Pottsville conference; Pres- 
ident E. Richard Acker, 
Pottsville conference; Dr. 
Henry H. Bagger, pastor of 
Trinity Church, Lancaster; 
sons of the congregation, 
Pastors Charles A. Snyder, 
Phares O. Reitz, Elwood W. 
Reitz, and Verne E. Snyder, 
and former pastors. 


Music Institufe 

The fifteenth annual In- 
stitute for Church Music will 
be held late this month on 
the campus of Midland Col- 
lege and in St. Mark's 
Church, Fremont, Nebr. 

Beginning with a June 25 


registration (4 p.m.) the 
opening session will be a 
concert by the choir of St 
Paul's Church, Cleveland, QO. 

The faculty will imclude: 
A. Beverly Barksdale, di- 
rector of music for the 
Toledo (Ohio) Museum of 
Art; Prof. Richard T. Gore, 
Wooster College Music De- 
partment head; Prof. Grigg 
Fountain, of the Oberlin 
Conservatory of Music; Dr. 
Yury Arbatsky and Ludwig 
Lenel, “composers; Waterloo 
College Prof. Ulrich S. Leu- 
pold: and Pastors Willard I. 
Hackenberg and Frederick 
M. Otto. 


New Florida Mission 
A new mission has been 


organized in Gainesville, 
Florida, to be known as Our 
Saviour’s Church. 

The congregation had 30 
confirmed members on char- 
ter day—April 17. Organizer 
was Board Missionary Fran- 
cis I. Fesperman. At the 
service, The Difference was 
shown; the congregation 
promptly raised $322 for 
CHEY. 
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WELFARE 


$600 Gift 


The sum of $600 has been 
forwarded by the Sarah Cur- 
ran Missionary Society of 
Grace Church, Red Lion, 
Pa., to the Curran Memorial 
Hospital in Zorzor, Liberia, 

The society, begun in 
1931, as the young women’s 
missionary society, was re- 
named in 1935 following a 
visit by Missionary and Mrs. 
Curran, in the United States 


on furlough from Liberia. 


Since then the group has 
made regular contributions 


to the work in Africa, among 
them a scholarship in the 
girls’ school, 


"Such Kind People” 


“We didn’t know there 
were such kind people in 
the world!” 

With those words, the 


Julijs Celmins family of four 
(see eur right) greeted their 
new hosts, members of First 
Chureh, Wapakoneta, Ohio, 

Members of the senior 
Bible class of First’s Sunday 
school were originators of 
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the plan to bring the Celmins 
from Latvia to Wapakoneta, 
spearheaded the action that 


secured an old schoolhouse 
as living quarters. Commit- 
tees from the congregation 
renovated and remodeled the 
building, transformed it into 
a home. When the New 
Americans arrived, the pan- 
try was well-stocked with 
canned and fresh food, the 
house was completely fur- 
nished. 


Great Happiness 

“There was great happi- 
in our village, begin- 
ning at Christmas and con- 


ness 


WAPAKONETA GOOD SAMARITANS 


Pastor Hugh Dowler, Trinity 
Church, Wyoming, 
learned to speak Latvian pho- 


Laramie, 


netically, now conducts the ~ 
Lutheran service for DPs in 


their native tongue 


tinued until now!” 

That's the good word re- 
cently received by members 
of St. James’ Church, Marin- 
ette, Wis. after they had 
adopted (see THE LUTHERAN, 
Dec. 14) the German city 
of Jacobidrebber. 

“All your 56 packages ar- 
rived undamaged . . .” wrote 
the German pastor to St. 
James’ Pastor Garrett Gensz- 
ler, “and a commission of 
six men and women were or- 
dered to deal out your 


spends. We were able to 


distribute your gifts to above 
a hundred families . . 

saw many wet ey 
ents and bright 
dren.” 


S . and 
es of par- 


e 
faces of chil- 


... greet Latvian displaced persons 
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CONNEG*H CUT 
New England Building Underway 


AN UNPRECEDENTED building program is 
underway in the New England Conference 
of synod (New York). Evidence lies in re- 
cent activity of conference congregations: 

May I4, members of Grace Church, Hart- 
ford, joined Pastor Frederick W. Teichman 
in cornerstone-laying ceremonies; 

Mempsbers of First Church, Southington, 
have recently dedicated a new parsonage for 
Pastor Martin Dolbeer; 

FoLLowineG its recent relocation, Trinity 
congregation, Shelton, rededicated its re- 
modeled church on May 21. Pastor Otto 
Borchert conducted the service; 

GROUNDBREAKING services were held last 
month by Pastor Arthur Seyda and mem- 
bers of Grace Church, Stratford; 

ADDITIONAL property has been purchased, 


plans have been approved for the new First 


Church in Waterbury, Pastor Robert Hey- 


,) denreich reports; 


Members of First Church, Lawrence, 


“ oroke ground for the new church last month. 


The Lutheran Student Association is erect- 
ing a new chapel at Cambridge, Mass. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the conference 


was held at St. Paul’s Church, Bridgeport. 


Officers were elected: President, the Rev. 


i Albert Schilke; vice president, the Rev. Her- 
bert D. Hrdlicka; secretary, the Rev. Arthur 


Posselt; treasurer, Herman Gritz. Dr. Fred- 
erick Foerster and the Rev. Norman Sutter- 
lin were elected to the Home Missions Com- 
mittee of synod. Pastors Albert Schilke and 
‘Edmund A. Steimle were elected as the pri- 
mary clerical delegates and Laymen Leopold 
Proch and Ralph Wohlsen primary lay dele- 
gates to the ULCA convention. Hans Treuen- 
fels was elected to the executive committee 
of synod. 

The annual convention of the conference 


‘) Brotherhood was held at Immanuel Church, 


Wy 


Naugatuck, on April 30 with 150 members 
and guests present. Mr. John Tiedemann of 
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NEWS IN THE CHURCHES 


Trinity Church, New Haven, is the president 
of this group. 

THE State LUTHER LEAGUE conducted a 
Life Service rally at St. Paul’s Church, 
Bridgeport, May 7, with 250 leaguers in 
attendance. The Rev. Bruno K. I. Ederma, 
an Estonian pastor, delivered the sermon. 

CONRAD R. REISCH 


NEW YORK 
Green Heads New York Luther League 


ALBANY—Bart Green, Luther Leaguer 
from Forest Hills, was elected president of 
the New York State Luther League at last 
week’s annual convention held in St. John’s 
Church, Albany. 

Others named for 1950-51 include: Vice 
President Edward Shartel, Buffalo; Cor- 
responding Secretary Audrey Dixson, Buf- 
falo; and Recording Secretary Jane Hodg- 
kins, Syracuse. 

One hundred thirty-four Leaguers at- 
tended the convention, opened with a devo- 
tional service conducted by Host Pastor 
Edmund A. Steimle. Sixty-six Leaguers were 
present from New York City area, 25 from 
Long Island district; 43 from Brooklyn. 


Central Conference Tops CHEY 


Syracuse—Chairman Christian P. Jensen 
reported at conference convention that over 
100 per cent of Central Conference’s CHEY 
quota had been subscribed and that the over- 
subscription would be well over $3,000. 
This is the only conference yet to reach 100 
per cent. 

AT THE LIFE SERVICE rally of the Syracuse 
District Luther League held in Zion Church, 
Syracuse, May 7, a number of intermediates 
expressed desire to enter full-time Christian 
service, The Rev. John Sprock, Zion Church, 
Utica, directed a challenge to the group on 
dedication of talents to the service of Christ. 

Kay Kuhns, First Church, Syracuse, was 
elected president of the Young People; Miss 
Nancy Joslyn, Atonement Church, Syracuse, 
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will head seniors; and Miss Sue Dippolo, 
Luther Memorial Church, North Syracuse, 
is new intermediate president. 


The Central Conference Brotherhood held 
its largest convention in St. Paul's Church, 
Oswego, having 115 laymen and 13 pastors 
in attendance. 


The importance of Christian Education 
was stressed at the banquet by Dr. Charles 
W. Kegley, Wagner College, and Dr: H. 
Claude Hardy, Hartwick College. 

The newly elected officers are: President, 
Claude H. Zoeckler, Utica; vice presidents, 
Arthur F. Paschke of Oswego, Russell L. 
Hertel of Endicott, and Ray H. Allen of 
Utica; secretary, Otto Mestler, Utica; treas- 
urer, Harold M. Holcomb, Salina. 


The Greater Endicott Ministerial Associa- 
tion on May 5 tendered a testimonial dinner 
to Mr. and Mrs. Thomas J. Watson “in ap- 
preciation of their Christian Leadership in 
Greater Endicott and throughout the world." 
Mr. Watson is chairman of the International 
Business Machines Corporation,. received a 
leather-bound copy of the Revised Standard 
Version of the New Testament. Chief speaker 
was Dr. Luther Wesley Smith, chairman of 
the Board of Trustees of the International 
Council of Religious Education. Two laymen, 
E. Raymond Lee and Jacob Y. Becker, rep- 
resented the Catholic and Jewish citizens, 
respectively, of Greater Endicott. 


CONFERENCE LEADER in 1949 benevolence 
apportionment was Holy Nativity Church, 
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Endicott, which paid $2,000 on a quota of 
$1,023. In 1948 this congregation, served 
for 15 years by the Rev. Paul J. Tritschler, 
led the entire synod. In a recent survey by 
the church editor of the Binghamton Sun 
this church was listed as one of six churches — 
in the Triple Cities as having “standing room ; 
only” at its services. i 
Hartwick Rapio Crore, under the lead- | 
ership of Dr. Frederick Fay Swift, gave a ‘ 
concert in Union-Endicott High School re-— 
cently, under the sponsorship of Triple — 
Cities churches. : 
Sr. Paut’s Cxurcu, Johnson City, burned — 
its mortgage May 22. The congregation is” 
free of indebtedness for the first time in its 
33-year history. Former Pastor Norman BE. 
Sutterlin, Torrington, Conn., was speaker, 
CHRISTIAN P. JENSEN | 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Lenoir Rhyne Graduates 112 


Dr. C. SYLVESTER GREEN, executive vice 
president of the Medical Foundation of 
North Carolina, urged the 112 graduates of 
Lenoir Rhyne College May 29, to “endeavor 
to change the present-day confusion into a 
pattern for permanent prosperity,” in am } 
address entitled, “Sensitive to a Confused! 
World.” 

Following Dr. Green’s address at this 59th 
annual commencement, 110 graduates re 
ceived Bachelor of Arts degrees, and twe 
Bachelor of Science degrees. Certificate) 
were awarded to 40 commercial students 
Four honorary degrees were conferred, 

The Rev. A. Kenneth Hewitt of Konna 
rock, Va., was awarded the Doctor of Divin 
ity degree; and three laymen received th 1, 
degrees of Doctor of Laws for outstandin” ' 
services to the church and community; Cay 
V. Cline and Aleck Shuford, Jr., of Hickory} 
and W. kK. Mauney of Kings Mountain, Th 


t 
t 
l 
Pastor Kenneth Frickert addresses 67 charte/ 
members of St. Matthew's Church, Moorestow © i 
N. J., during recent organization service (see 


"The Lutheran,’ May 31) 


) Og ae a "> at VAs bea | “ot 
al eo tk tg : ~ 


‘Members of Trinity Church, 
Windsor, Ont., com- 
pleted extensive improvements 
to their church. Pastor Wil- 
Fliam Nolting and the church 
council report “Our church is 
much admired by other con- 


have 


gregations; we have put the 
‘best materials and labor into 
‘improving God's house." 


‘Sbaccalaureate address was given by the Rev. 
SJohn R. Brokhoff, Redeemer Church, At- 
‘anta, Georgia. 

In St. Matthew's Church, Kings Mountain, 
June 25, ten Southern Seminarians will be 
ordained by the officers of synod: William 
Gilmer Boggs, Ralph Edgar Eckard, Gray 
Lawrence Freeze, Ernest R. Lineberger, Jr., 
William Frank Medlin, Jr., William Dexter 
Moser, J. L. Peeler, Hoyle Lee Whiteside, 
Harold Monroe Yoder, and Jacob Hosea 
Young. The Rev. W. G. Cobb, pastor of St. 
John's Church, Cherryville, will deliver the 


ordination sermon. 


CALLS ACCEPTED: The Rev. Everett 
asher, St. Peter’s, Salisbury; the Rev. David 
ise, St. Andrew’s, Concord; the Rev. Her- 
rt Stroup, Holy Trinity, Raleigh; the Rev. 
ilmer Boggs, Christiana, Granite Quarry; 
e Rev. Wade Yount, Sardis-Salem, Hick- 
ry; the Rev. Harold Yoder, Grace, Liberty; 
he Rev. E. R. Lineberger, Jr., Trinity, Rocky 
ount; the Rev. Douglas Fritz, Mt. Hebron, 
ildebran; and the Rev. Dexter Moser, Mt. 
oriah, China Grove. 
INSTALLATIONS: The Rev. Joseph L. Grif- 
, St. Mark’s, China Grove, April 23; the 
ev. E. Ray Trexler, Holy Trinity, Mt. Pleas- 
t, May 14; the Rev. Everett Dasher, St. 
eter’s, Salisbury, May 21. 
GROUND BREAKINGS: Messiah, Salisbury, 
e Rev. Wilford Lyerly pastor, March 19; 
oly Trinity, Gastonia, the Rev. George W. 
ingle pastor, April 9. 
CoRNERSTONE LAYINGS: Calvary Spencer, 
ucational Unit, April 2; St. David’s, Kan- 
apolis, April 16. __ 

CHARLES A. PHILLIPS 
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NOVA SCOTIA 
Synod League Meets in Halifax 


THERE Is A JOB for young people to do in 
the church today, according to Garfield Ray- 
mond of Waterloo, Ont., who spoke to the 
Luther Leagues of the Nova Scotia Synod 
in convention at Resurrection Church, Hali- 
fax, recently. Mr. Raymond, vice president 
of the Luther League of America, stated that 
there is a definite task for young people to 
perform in missions, education, life service 
and evangelism. About 100 delegates and 
visitors heard this thought-provoking ad- 
dress, took part in the candlelight installation 
of the newly elected officers May 24. 

The young people pledged themselves to 
finish their commitment towards the camp 
project of the synod, and also to raise their 
quota for the M. J. Bieber Memorial in 
Hawaii. This would have a special appeal 
to Nova Scotia Luther Leaguers, because 
Dr. Bieber organized the Lutheran church 
in Halifax in 1915. 


New officers include: President, Peter 
Petersen, Halifax; vice president, Eric Hagen, 
Halifax; secretary, Miss Madelyn Randall, 
Lunenburg; treasurer, James Bald, Lunen- 
burg; pastoral adviser, the Rev. L. G. Bald, 
Lunenburg; mission secretary, Marguerite 
Cook, First South; promotional secretary, 
Jacqueline Ernst, Mahone Bay; educational 
secretary, Evelyn Creaser, Rose Bay; life 
service secretary, Sydney Whynot, Mahone 
Bay. ; 


ALL PARISHES of the Nova Scotia Syno 
are now supplied with pastors. The North- 
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field parish, vacant for more than two years, 
has called Seminarian Wilfred Myra, or- 
dained at Zion Church, Lunenburg, May 23, 
by Synod President C. H. Whitteker. Dr. 
Whitteker was assisted by Pastors J. S. 
Dauphinee, L. S. Bald, W. G. Minke and 
E. O. Lukens. At a reception held after the 


3119 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles 5, California 
ALBERT B. SCHWERTZ, D.D., Pastor 
Morning Worship, 11:00 O’clock 


When in SAN FRANCISCO 
VISIT HISTORIC 


ST. MARK’S 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


“Founded 1849” 
1135 O’FARRELL STREET 


CHURCH SCHOOL—9:45 A. M. 
CHIEF SERVICE—11:00 A. M. 
YOUTH VESPER—7:00 P. M. 


J. George Dorn, D.D., Pastor 


IN SEATTLE 
A FRIENDLY WELCOME AWAITS YOU 
at 


Central Lutheran Church 


Eleventh Avenue at East Olive Street 
(Near Downtown) 


H. STANLEY HOLMAN, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL 
DIVINE SERVICE 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. ROSS H. STOVER 
Pastor 
SUNDAYS , 
11 A. M. Morning Worship 
at 16th and Jefferson — 
7:30 P. M. Evening Service 
at Broad and Boulevard 
7:30 P. M. Thursday at Broad 
and Boulevard 


A Hearty Welcome 
Awaits You 


service, Pastor Myra was presented with é | 
private silver communion service on behalf — 
of the members of his home congregation. . 
He will begin his work in the Northfield 
Parish immediately. 

THE cHoirR of Redeemer Church, Con- ~ 
querall Bank, is now robed, uses the pro- 
cessional and recessional at the services. 

THE IMPORTANCE of Christian family life 
was stressed throughout synod May 14-23 
by Dr. S. White Rhyne, of the Parish and — 
Church School Board. He spoke in all par-— 
ishes, urged the co-operation of the home 
with. the church “in order that Christian 
principles and teachings may be instilled in~ 
the minds of the children of today.” 

DOUGLAS A. CONRAD 


OHIO 
Floreen Addresses Toledo Pastors 


ToLepo—The All-Lutheran Pastors’ Asso-— 
ciation of Toledo at its’ May meeting heard 
the Rev. Harold Floreen, of Chicago, who” 
spoke on The Christian Approach to the’ 
Jew, created a wide interest among all the’ 
pastors. 

Curist CHURCH invited Dr. F. E. Strobel 
to make the rededicatory address May 21. 
The congregation was organized by Dr. 
Strobel in 1924. The Rev. William Makley 
is the pastor. 

Dr. A. E. Bell laid the cornerstone for the: 
new Glenwood Church educational building 
May 14. 

THE Rey. Paut Lorricu, CHEY director 
for the Synod of Ohio, has been loaned to 
the Central Pennsylvania Synod where he 
will continue in the promotion of CHEY. 
The Synod of Ohio has gone well beyond its 
goal, due to the work of Pastor Lottich. 

THE EVANGELISM PROGRAM was highly 
successful throughout Toledo. Result im 
Augsburg Church was a total of 271 souls, 
due largely to a house-to-house census takers 
last summer by lay people. Twenty-five per 
cent came through baptism, 70 per cent by 
confirmation or reconfession of faith, anc! 
5 per cent by letter. 

Miss ANN Les.ig, a student of Ohio State: 


nate otataver nS Devil 


> a. a dam aap uae 
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University in religious education, applied for 
clinical work in Augsburg Church, Toledo, 
will be employed from June 15 to July 15. 
During this time she will assist in the vaca- 
tion Bible school and take a house-to-house 
census of a square mile of territory. 
AuGsBuRG is honoring Dr. F. E. Strobel 
on the 45th anniversary of his ordination on 
June 25. Dr. Strobel will preach at both 


services on this day. 
FRANKLIN E. STROBEL 


ONTARIO 
Ayton Lutherans Merge Churches 


MERGER of two Lutheran congregations in 
Ayton, Ontario, was consummated May 28. 
Zion Church (ALC), the Rev. G. Daeschsel 
pastor, and St. John’s Church (ULC), the 
Rev. H. Haak pastor, adopted a new con- 
stitution and made application for mem- 
bership of the new congregation in the Can- 
ada Synod. Until plans for a new building 
are realized services will be held alternately 
in each church. 

EVERYONE CHEERED the over-subscription 
of CHEY quota in synod May 3. It was a 
laymen’s victory and the results are bound 
to stimulate the work of the church far be- 
yond educational borders. The high spirit 
of interest throughout many congregations 
is best illustrated in results obtained in the 


_} small church at Mannheim where the quota 
‘was oversubscribed by almost ten times— 


}and that, when the church was without a 
"} pastor. 

. St. Peter's Church, Ottawa, raised $11,000 
for the building fund in 1949. This year the 
same group reports $25,000 in cash and 
pledges. Comment of Pastor A. F. Conrad, 
"We will now be able to proceed with 
plans." 

| Mission CHURCH DETERMINATION is con- 
~jtagious. Trinity, Fort Erie, is nearing the 
» $10,000 mark for its church building fund. 
» St. Mark’s, Kingston, was organized last 
“}month with 65 charter members. Mission 
developer, Harry Lossing, was called as the 
,) first resident pastor. 
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“TOO GOOD TO BE TRUE” was the comment 
following announcement that a branch store 
of the ULPH would be opened this year in 
Kitchener. For the pastors it will be a wel- 
come relief from those baneful trips for 
customs clearance. 

Dr. W. H. Stuart STANBURY, national 
commissioner of the Canadian Red Cross, 
observed recently that Canadians spend 30 


ST. PAUL'S 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
DENVER, COLO. 


E. W. Harner, D.D., Pastor 
SUNDAY SERVICE, 11:00 A.M. 


16th AVENUE at Grant Street 
One block north of the State Capitol 


MESSIAH 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Sixth & Forster Sts. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
William VanHorn Davies, Pastor 


Services 11 A. M. & 7:30 P. M. 
Sunday School 9:45 A. M. 


| When in Harrisburg come to Messiah 
——— eee 


Emanuel’ s Spire Points Youto the Skies 


In Philadelphia attend 
EMANUEL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 
4th & Carpenter Sts. 
Dr. Henry Hodel, Pastor 
Services 
10 A. M., German 
11 A. M., English 
12 Noon, Sunday School 
& Bible Class 
Emanuel—God With Us 
Comeand Bring a Friend 


HOLY TRINITY 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Wildwood By The Sea, N. J. 
Atlantic & Poplar Aves. 


Services June 23 thru Sept. 3 
11 A.M. 7:30 P.M. 


8 A.M. 
Sunday School 9:45 A.M. 


ATWOOD T. SMITH, Pastor 


“Your Church By The Sea 
Welcomes You” 


times more money annually on liquor and 
cigarettes than they donate to church and 
to charity. Last year $630 million dripped 
away for liquor and $300 million went up 
in tobacco smoke, while only $35 million 
went into charities of all kinds. 

W. A. MEHLENBACHER 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Congregations Effect Merger June 4 


PHILADELPHIA—Calvary Church, a con- 
gregation worshiping at 41st and» Mantua 


WEDDINGS - PORTRAIT - COMMERCIAL 
Photography 


Fred W,. Rochelle 


1547 E. PASTORIOUS STREET 


Philadelphia 38, Penna. 
Llvingston 9-3324 Livingston 9-4825 


LUTHERAN CLUBS 


Afford Opportunities for 
Intersynodical Co-operation in Social 
and Civic Affairs 
For Further Information—Write 
FEDERATION OF LUTHERAN CLUBS 
Intersynodical 
1836 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio 


In DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
At the heart of the City” 
Worship in the Beautiful, Friendly 


CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH 


3rd and West Philadelphia 
Sunday Worship ..... ww, 10:45 A.M. 


| Rev. Richard A. Miller—Pastor 
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WORSHIP IN BEAUTIFUL 


Saint John’s Church 


Allentown, Pennsylvania 
William C. Schaeffer, Pastor 
Maestro Giuseppe Moschetti, the Music 
Sunday Service at 10 A.M.; Community Program, 7:30 P.M. 
Organ Recital Broadcast 9:30 to, 10 A.M, 
“A house of prayer for all people” 
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streets and which celebrated its 75th anni- 
versary May 3, and Luther Memorial 
Church, a 76-year-old congregation wor- 
shiping at 54th and Springfield Ave., have 
merged. The first service for the “new” con- 
gregation was held in the Luther Memorial 
Church June 4. 

To the union, members of Calvary com- | 
bine their membership of 90 communicants 
with the 120 communing members of Luther 
Memorial for an aggregate membership of 
210. Pastor of the “old churches” and the 
“new congregation” is the Rev, Arthur Hahn. 

The old Calvary church building has been 
sold for $55,000 to the Antioch Baptist 

. Church of West Philadelphia. Together with 

$15,000 from legacies and other property, 

Calvary members will bring approximately 

$70,000 into the "new church. Plans call for 

the Luther Memorial (basement) church to 
be completed in order to serve the needs 
of both groups. 

Several preliminary meetings of the two 
congregations and the combined councils — 
have been held since the beginning of the | 
year. 


WISCONSIN 
Northwest Missions Are Active 


Missions occupy much of the news in this 
mission-minded synod. Resurrection Church 
of Green Bay dedicated their first church 
building recently. Pastor Robert Defender- 
fer and members held eight other services 
to celebrate the event. 

Fox Point CHurcu, Milwaukee, organ- 
ized in 1947, laid the cornerstone for their 
first church building June 11. 


Beverly McClain, Parish Worker 
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GrouND WAS BROKEN for a new church 
building for Immanuel Church of Menom- 
inee, Mich. Pastor George Gerberding ex- 
pects to conduct services in the new church 
this fall. 

Aus, 27 has been set for the dedication of 
the first church building of Calvary Church, 
Two Rivers. Pastor Scott and his people 
have been using the church during con- 
struction. This new mission had the joy of 
commissioning one of its sons, Clarence 
Schnorr, as a missionary to the Virgin Is- 
lands recently. Pastor Schnorr graduated 
from Northwestern Seminary and was or- 
dained by the Synod of the Northwest last 
month. 

Pastor JAMES BARTSCH and members of 
Mt. Zion Church, Wauwatosa, dedicated 
their brick colonial church recently. The 
new building is a product not only of the 
money but the labor of pastor and people. 


Field Missionary Shelhart will begin work 
the first of June in the Wilson Park area of 
Milwaukee. On Palm Sunday, 1951, another 
new church will be born! 


THREE RECENT ORDINANDS became a part 
of the Wisconsin Conference of the North- 
west Synod—the Rev. David Gerberding will 
be pastor of Dr. Shelhart’s newest mission, 
Martin Luther Church, Milwaukee; the Rev. 
George Crist will serve a mission, Bethlehem 
Church at Durham; the Rev. Forrest Clark 
is now serving the Polar-Antigo parish. 

MISSIONARY EARL GUEQUIERRE and family 
from Argentina were welcomed on June 11 
in special services at Reformation Church, 
Milwaukee. 

FROM NOW ON it’s two services for First 
Church, Platteville. 

Lake Park CuuRCH will dedicate a new 
parish house in September. 

Str. MatrHew’s CuurcH, Wauwatosa, was 
organized 30 years ago by the Rev. William 
Stump. He helped Pastor William Niebling 
and his people celebrate this event in their 
large, new church building. Dr: Sodt and 
Dr. Morris Wee were anniversary speakers. 

Memoers of Jefferson Church plan to be- 
gin their new church building soon. 

Tre CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER, Milwau- 
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Sane A ae y 
kee, has approved plans for a $160,000 edu- 
cational building. 

RECENT CONFERENCE re-elections: the Rev. 
Amos Streich, president; the Rev. Glenn 
Cloninger, vice president; the Rev. lL R. 
Kraemer, secretary-treasurer. 

PAUL L. GRAF 
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Wernersville, Pennsylvania 
Former Luxurious Summer Resort Hotel 
now operated as 
High Type Vacation-Conference Center 
... under auspices of Reading Y.M.C.A, 
e 
For information 
Call Reading 7228 
Or write 
c/o Bynden Wood Office 
Central YMCA 
Reading, Pa. 


It’s a Big Step! 


From high school to a college education 
From life at home to living with others 
From supervision to responsibility 


Marion (College 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 
Teaches how to study 
Gives careful supervision of social 
growth 
Provides opportunity for character 
development 


IN DISTINCTIVELY CHRISTIAN 
ATMOSPHERE 


Courses in—liberal arts, home econom- 
ics, pre - nursing, pre - social work, 
pre-church work, merchandising, 


business, pre-technician, music, 


speech, church music. 
For information write— 


The Rev. John H, Fray, D.D., President 
Box K, Marion, Va. 


- 


. DECEASED 


Rev. L. P. Pence 
The Rev. Linden Philip Pence, who re- 
tired from an Ohio Synod pastorate in De- 
cember, died April 26 in Hillsboro, Ohio. 
He was 75. 


Pocono Crest Camps 


Pocono CHICKAGAMI for BOY, 
NAWAKWA for GIRLS 
Ages 6-17. 25th Season. 2000 Acre 
erienced Counselors, Pri- 

Boating. Tehnis. Hiking. 
Riding. Crafts. Lutheran Services. 
Physician. 4 Weeks $130—8 Weeks 
$250. N. Y. Office. Room 1274. 11 
West 42nd St. LO. 5-1550. 


vate Lake. 


apult co-ED 


©AVERBROOK 


POCONO PINES, PA. For young 
People and those Young in Spirit. 
Beautiful 2,000-Acre Mountain 
Estate. Lake. Beach. All Sports. 
Riding, Tennis, Bicycling. Movies. 
Country Dances. Greyhound or 
Martz Bus direct. Excellent R. R. 
service. Lutheran Services. $36. 
N. ¥. Office, 11 W. 42d St. (Room 1274) LO.5-1550 
nL 3 cocina pia ate eand aa ad ae abate tae ti DO cit, 


ONO CREST 


POCONO PINES, PA. 


For Fun and Rest. Complete 2000- 
Acre Vacation Resort. 3 Modern Ho- 
tels. Cozy Cottages with meals at 
hotel. HONEYMOON PARADISE. 
Delicious Meals. Club House. Casino. 
All Sports. Lake. White Sand Beach. 
Tennis. Riding. Golf. Movies. Social 
Activities. Lutheran Services. Moderate Rates. 
N. Y¥. Office, 11 W. 42nd St. (Room 1274) 
LO 5-1550 


Paradise Falls Lutheran Association 
A Pocono Mountain resort that offers you a 
pleasant vacation with fellow Christians in 
one of nature's most attractive beauty spots. 
Plenty 


of outdoor sports. Evening enter- 
tainment. Sunday services conducted by 
outstanding Lutheran clergymen, 
Send for illustrated literature. 

Paradise Falls Lutheran Association 
Box 75 Paradise Falls, Pa. 


PARADISE FALLS GIRLS’ CAMP 


The camp that offers the best in program, 
environment, food, supervision and recrea- 
tion for girls who love the outdoor life. 
Limited to seventy girls. One counsellor 
for every five campers. Send for illustrated 
literature, 

Paradise Falls Girls’ Camp 

Box 75, Paradise Falls, Pa. 
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Born in Quicksburg, Va., November 2, 


1874, he was graduated from Lenoir Rhyne — 


College and Chicago Seminary, and was or- 
dained by the Illinois Synod in 1903. He 
helped organize Atonement Church on Chi- 
cago’s South Side. 

He served subsequent pastorates in West 
Carrollton, Gebhart, Ingomar, Ohio; Belle- 
vue, Ky.; and Lynchburg-Dodsonville, Ohio. 

Surviving are his wife, a daughter and 
grandson, all of Lynchburg. 


Mrs. E. H. Rieck 

Mrs. Lucy Eichler Rieck, wife of the Rev. 
Ernest H. Rieck, retired New York Synod 
pastor, died May 23 in Medina, N. Y. She 
was 69. 

Born July 25, 1880, in New Hamburg, 
Ontario, she was married to Pastor Rieck in 
1903 and served with him in pastorates in ~ 
East Zorra and Kitchener, Ont., Bennington, 
Lyons, Kendall, Clarence Center, N. Y. 

Surviving are her husband, her mother, 
four sisters and four brothers. 

The funeral service was conducted May 
26 in Concordia Church, Kendall, by Pastor 
Heofil Bartnicki, assisted by the Rev. John 
A. W. Kirsch, president of the Western Con- 
ference of the New York Synod. Burial was 
in Mt. Hope cemetery, Kitchener, Ont. 


Rev. S. K. Strauss 

The Rev. Siegfried K. Strauss, retired 
Ohio Synod pastor, died May 19 in Wauseon, — 
Ohio. He was 72. 

Born in Defiance County, Ohio, June 1, 

877, he was graduated from Wartburg 
College and Seminary, was ordained by the 
lowa Synod, now a part of the American 
Lutheran Church, in 1899. 

He served an ALC congregation in Port 
Clinton, Ohio, for 20 years before accept- 
ing a call to Zion (ULCA) Church, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. He accepted a call to St. Peter’s 
Church, Holgate, Ohio, in 1927 and served 
until his retirement in 1946. 

Surviving are a brother and two sisters. 

The funeral service was conde at St. 
Peter’s Church, Holgate, May 22 by Synod 
President George W. Miley, accion by Pas- 
tors O. S. Goerner and Mortiz Bruckner. 
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ULC CALENDAR 


14-15. Women's Guild Convention. Witten- 
berg College. Springfield, Ohio 

16-17. Southern Regional Stewardship Confer- 
ence. Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory, 


Recent Books 
you Tl want to read 


More Than Bread 


By Frank B. Herzel 

A study in popular, readable style, 
of the factors influencing rural life 
and the rural church. 280 pages. 
5 x 8 inches. (UB699) $2.50 


New Life in Christ 


By Eric Wahlstrom 

A scholarly and penetrating study 
of the doctrines of Paul and their 
application to the Christian life. 
(UB698) Ready May 15. $3.50 


In the Valley of the Shadow 
By Hanns Lilje (Translated by 
Olive Wyon) 
A moving account of Bishop 
Lilje’s experiences and spiritual re- 


flections as a prisoner of the Gestapo. 
(UB699) Ready May 15. $1.50 


16-18. Luther League Convention. Wisconsin 
State. Fond du Lac 

19-21. Board of Foreign Missions. Church 
House, New York City 

20-21. Board of Education. Washington, D. C. 

20-22. New Jersey Synod. Trinity, Trenton 

21-23. Luther League Convention. Kentucky- 
Tennessee Synod. Newport, Ky. 

21-24. Northeastern Regional Stewardship 
Conference. Gettysburg Seminary, Get- 
tysburg, Pa. 

22-23. Executive Committee. Lutheran Lay- 
men's Movement. Hotel Gettysburg, 
Gettysburg, Pa. 

26-27. Executive Board, ULCA. Church House, 
New York City 

26-28. Parish and Church School Board. Phila- 
delphia 

27. WMS Convention. New Jersey Synod. 
Trinity Church, Trenton 
27-29. WMS Convention. Wartburg Synod. 
St. Paul's Church, Chicago 
28. WMS Convention. Nova Scotia Synod. 
Resurrection Church, Halifax 
28-29. Board of Deaconess Work. Baltimore 


Prisoners of Hope 
By H. C. Alleman 


Essays by a great Christian teacher 
—essays for life’s prisoners. The 
author, who has much to offer the 
troubled spirit, discusses problems 
common to all of us. 5144 x 74% 
inches. (UB674) $1.50 


Motherhouse And for the Children... 
JULY 
: We Bow Our Heads 
I- 2. Texas Luther League Convention. : 
eae Edited by John W. Doberstein, 


Illustrated by Peggie Geiszel 
Contains more than one hundred 
prayers and poems and is charmingly 
illustrated in color. Bound in mois- 
ture repellent cloth. 80 pages. 
(UB642 ) $2.50 


9-10. Indiana Synodical Luther League Con- 

vention. Lake Wawasee, Syracuse 

11-13. Virginia Synodical Luther League Con- 
vention. Harrisonburg 

‘)12-14. Central Pennsylvania Synodical Luther 


League Convention. Harrisburg 


June 14, 1950 


order from 


13-15. North Carolina Synodical Luther League THE UNITED LUTHERAN 2 

Convention. Concord PUBLICATION HOUSE 2 

15-16. Kansas Synodical Luther League Con- : C = 

3 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7 , 2 

vention. Camp Wa-Shun-Ga : 1 ¢ = 

Stele opie F hicago 11 Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 1,$.C.2 

21-22. Mississippi Synodical Luther League ; = 

. Baltimore 1 Los Angeles 5 = 

Convention. Laurel 2 

(22-29. Florida Synodical Luther League Conm- —_Aiiiiitunnnaunnisianiiiinnininiiiie 
vention. Camp O'Leno, Lake City 
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IN. CONCLUSION . . 


EVERY YEAR at commencement time I 
get to some United Lutheran college, and 
this year it was Wittenberg. The young 
men and women (386 were graduated) 
looked very solemn as they were proc- 
essed through the traditional rites. Prob- 
ably under less formal circumstances they 
are as joyous and hopeful as youth usually 
is at 22. ; 

As the problem of living grows more 
complex, we older people are conscious of 
the increasing strain. But youngsters take 
it in their stride. 

It’s a fine thing the world keeps filling 
up with a new crop of youth who are 
conditioned to the world as it is now. It’s 
best of all when these young people get 
in our congregations and colleges the 
eternally youthful and courageous Chris- 
tian point of view. 


IT SEEMS TO ME the situation of this 
present day is especially favorable for 
young people taking the Christian faith 
seriously and doing something drastic 
about it. In my own student days a quar- 
ter-century ago the famous poets, play- 
wrights, and other brilliant folk were quite 
a crew of skeptics. They were shattering 
with their wit the heavy piety that hung 
over from the Victorian era. 

It was an honest time of debunking pre- 
tensions of people who talked one way 
and lived another. There was a lot of rid- 
icule of the churches because often what 
the churches said was Christianity was a 
mere collection of sanctified prejudices. 
But it was a destructive time too, when 
genuine truth was laughed away along 
with pretensions. 

Now there is a lot of fresh growth in 
the forest of men’s souls. Some of the 
heavy half-dead trees are down, and 
there’s room for vigorous seedlings to 
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take their places. I’m not enough among — 
young students of this day to know 
whether they understand that this is hap- 
pening, but I think they do. 

From these students marching up to 
get their degrees in 1950 there ought to 
be plenty of youngsters who have some — 
sense of the sharp realism of the Christian 
gospel. There isn’t any explanation of life © 
except the Christian explanation that ~ 
makes sense out of the tumult of this time. — 
» There is still in the common thinking 
of most people a stubborn belief that 
everything will come out all right if we 
wait long enough. But things never come 
out all right. Human affairs drift deeper 
into tragedy. The dead center of the hu- 
man situation is Calvary. At that point. 
we discover our Saviour. It isn’t we who- 
can straighten things out. i 


THIS BIG HOPE of salvation by man has 
run its course. The end product is the 
police state, governing by terror to make’ 
the world better and better. The results 
are worse and worse. So we learn once 
more the inescapable necessity of salva- 
tion by God. 

If youngsters coming out of the church» 
schools today can get that clear as they 
begin their careers, and discover the im- 
plications in their daily living as they go 
along, we shall have great years ahead o! 
us. To live as a Christian these days re | 
quires as great concentration and devo | 
tion as any scientist puts into his labora - 
tory research. | 

(And by this time you have guessee 
that I’m passing on to you the speech ~ 
made last week at Wittenberg. But whem! 
one travels around instead of staying a 
home and doing his work, he has to writ 
“Conclusions” like this.) 

—ELSON RUFF 


The Lutheres 


LAY 


el iad 


1820-1887 


Number 6 in an 
educational series 
featuring 
famous Lutherans 


Like so many of the bright stars that twinkle in the heaven of 
fame, Jenny Lind’s life began in poverty. The world’s greatest 
soprano showed an early talent for dancing, acting and singing 
. .. but her prudent Swedish mother would have none of it! 
Only after the persistent urging of friends did Frau Lind re- 
luctantly consent to Jenny’s operatic career. 


After nine years of intense study at the Royal Theatre. Jenny 
made her debut at the Stockholm opera. She became an im- 
mediate success and was soon giving command performances 
for European Royalty — The Swedish Nightingale had the 
world at her feet. She toured the United States with the im- 
mortal showman P. T. Barnum, and then returned to Europe 
to marry Otto Goldschmidt. She spent her last days in London 
helping her husband train the Bach Choir. 


To reach any goal requires a sound plan and hard work. 
Those happy days of retirement you have been dreaming about 
can come true if you plan today for tomorrow with insurance. 


Let the little Professor 
show you the easiest, 
safest way to reach your 
goal, Send today for 
free folder entitled: 
“Framing Your Future.” 


® 

Gem o' wisdom: 
It is not how much we have, 
but how much we enjoy it, 
that makes for happiness. 
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- .. of each day correspondents in the 
United States, Canada and sixteen foreign 
countries are covering all the sources for 
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mews .. -« 


. . . to bring you on-the-spot news cover- 
age of your church throughout the world 


- .. news that is important to you as a 
Lutheran... | 


CHURCH NEWS almost as soon as it happens! 


Every Week in 


The LUTHERAN 


